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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
ehusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization te promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 E. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest im seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Publishes quarterly, ““‘The American Labor Legislation Review.” 


D>) AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 

+ ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and scheoi age. 


- AMERICAN CiTY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the prefession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W. Madisen Street, Chicage. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisce. 


‘i AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Keayon L. Butter- 

birt field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 

; field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
. ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
‘and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labers for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organi is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
‘Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. ©. EF. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 East 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec, sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—37@ Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
. gound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snrew, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
i tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
i Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
: ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rey, #. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio.. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—37Y@ Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Bmmett Holt, Chai ; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
_ mew methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
- to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public healtn 
workers and health literature for children; te advise in organization 
_ of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
_ proye standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and te make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
- with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing ‘or re- 
oeaene He children’s work. C. C, Carstens, Director, 130 B. 22nd 
; New York. 


MMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
rk. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people of all communities 
ploy their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
d citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
_ funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
- munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
_ trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


_ COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 

_ New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
: ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 
i <a pai Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
~Cuba. f ; 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
_ Jordan, pres.;. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. G C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about humani inheritances,-. 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN A 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. / 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l see’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New '¥ 
Commission on the Church ‘and Social Service—Rev. Worth | 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; . 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 3 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P.. Phenix, vik 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton,’ 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a Staté nor a Gove 
school. Free illustrated literature. : 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN 

Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains fr 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make art 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies im plans to 
the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promo 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “‘The Soci 
Review.’’ Special rates for students. ‘ ! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF rt 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldem John 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Wurnishes information — 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. MemDership 90,000, with 3 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. al 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Virgil | 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of none A 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, ecia 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and s 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hé 


lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nation 
body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. oe: 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, No q 
Washington, D. C. ie % ; a4 
General ‘secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. >) Saran 
Department of Hducation—kKev. James H. Ryan, Hxee, Sec’y. 
bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. : 
Department of Laws and Legisiation—William J. Cochran. — 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Job 
A. Lapp. : a 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justim M 
Ass't. Director, Michael Williams. > 4 
' National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 4\ 4 
xec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. : : ; 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Ga 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. Ee 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C—Dem 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. Be 
Bureau of Immigration—National Dijrector, Bruce M, Mehler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Levejoy, sec 
105 Hast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigation) 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. Si 

dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, 
American Child.” 5 | 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. & 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fitth Ave., New York. Originates and pu 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditi 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Co 

ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welf 
groups in community, city or state-wide service threugh exhi 

child welfare campaigns, etc. j 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associ 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood HE. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York y 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble: 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and Té 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, survey 
State societies. “‘Mental Hygiene;’”’ quarterly, $2 a year. ae 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bur 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cine 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanita 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedin; 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Informatie 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June | 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: ne 
Children—J, Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. =) tin 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelp! 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. « + Mer bee 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. : aig i" 
qudeal and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
Shicago. ‘ ’ : ’ 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. _ é 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
Cae of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 4 
icago. ’ . « Ne ie ae 
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ward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D, Eaton, 
’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E, 22nd St., New 
Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
_ Includes New York State Committee. 


TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A, Woods, 
20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
y ‘and concerted ‘action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


"ONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
g ‘National Municipal Review,”’ containing articles and reports on 
tics, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
‘6 for information on short ballot, city, country, and state govern- 
s. Henry M. Waite, pres.; H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 261 (A) Broad- 
New Ms Dues, $5.00 a year. 


TONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 
ts: To stimulate the extension of public health "nursing; to 
lop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
gation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
ed in membership. meee $3.00 and upward, Subscription $3.00 


FONAL SOCIAL Pa Nowe EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 


fessional standards. 


} TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
ries J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
‘ganization, education, institutions, nursing problems and other 
| hases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
de, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,’’ ‘‘American Review 
E Puberculosis” and ‘Monthly Bulletin.” 


re TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social pape Ns among Negroes. 
‘Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
B. 23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
D to work out. community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


| oe WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
| Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
iHmois. To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
fent, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 

ments of. Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 


struction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, : 


- Union Signal,” published weekly at Headquarters. 


TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE | UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Rovinoud 
ms, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
he Gractusne of protective enon Information given, Of- 
organ, “Life and Labor.’ 


-AYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BS. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
gund, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
ation. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


LOPORTIONAL | REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
tation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia, 
mbership, $1, entitles to. quarterly P. R. Review. 


; ; - iby ; ; 
RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—RBattle Creek, Mich. 
the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 
provement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
, the Eugenics Registry, and pede courses and various allied 
ies. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


ELL: “SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment ‘of Living 
itions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
nts: Charity Organization, Child- Helping, Education. Statistics, 
creation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits,- Industrial Stu- 
lies, Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
sive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
e sent upon Tequest. : 


s} EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
fouth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
euth; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
he Tuskegee idea and methods, Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
n, treas.3 AL I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala, 


} RVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. —A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
zation without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
ip law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
M. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; 
ur P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
he Survey’s work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 
itor, Paul U. Kellogg 
vics, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 
Social Forees, Edward T. Devine 
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Recreation Training School of Chicago 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
| One year course in Recreation and 
New School of Dramatics and Pageaniry 
800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


Chicago | 


We Organize and Direct Campaigns 


FINANCIAL COMMUNITY CHEST 
MEMBERSHIP SALES 
WELFARE ADVERTISING 


Send for our literature 


i 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
60 Pemberton Square Boston, Mass, - 


CAMP TAMIMENT 
BUSHKILL, PA., near Delaware Watergap 
SEASON: JULY 1-SEpT. 5 
Large Pals Ahleticde Ronse Cinoehie-Gédd Food- Res 
sonable Rates. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
PEOPLE’S ED. CAMP. SOC., 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C: 


GET THIS IMPROVED FOX PORTABLE 


For Personal Use 
Office 


At Last! 


A. strictly light weight, compact, 
LN typewriter possessing allor 
the 


Home Travelling 


Conveniences— 
Characteristics— 
-Advantages— 


to be found in fares office machines Ty 


THE FOX STERLING © 


The result of our 20 yearsexperience 
in the building of high grade typer. 
writers will solve your typewriter 
problems to a surprising and gratify- 
ing degree. 


7 oof we 


Send for e 
Descriptive Circular — a 
To-day 


High grade earrying ease always furnished with 
_ every machine 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 8 


Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second-class 


I will agree to call every week on 52 weeks and give you a fresh viewpoint on 
the labor side of social problems. Teele: j 


I will bring you IDEALS, the source of social progress. ee: 
I will talk over the methods used and problems solved by the poor pbonte of orner 


countries, giving their valuable experience to you so that you may avoid mistakes. a 


5: I will report important utterances and eons of the Pinte es doers in ne a 
- movement of social emancipation. 


I will analyze the oe of the pelea in office for you so that you may un- . 
mae their motives. ce “ 


be done and team work when the Stee conscience must be aroused. i 
| I will tell you the truth about the things which the daily papers he about. 
I will give you facts about Russia, and not fiction. 

Iwill show you the road to economic freedom. | 

I will help you become the owner of the means of life oad hippie 
I will give you, each week, an entire page written by Upton Sinclair. 


If I did all these things for you alone my salary would have to be over $1,0 
‘per week—but serving you and tens of thousands of others I can afford to do it for 
only 2 cents a week. Will you hire me? My name is the 


) 


ppeal to eason 
and my home is at a 


GIRARD, KANSAS | 


IF YOU WANT TO HIRE ME, USE THIS COUPON: 


YOU ARE HIRED! L 


; Ropeak to Reason, Girard, Kans. . 


ea. : er 324-1 sae 
ral _ PAUL U. KELLOGG, Eprtor 
_ Assocrate Eprrors 


wax T. DEVINE u -BRUNO LASKER 
| ; PAUL, L. BENJAMIN 
‘SEP K HART i ‘ MICHAEL, M.- DAVIS, JR. 
| S. ADELE SHAW, Manacine EpiTor 
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ESTERN Maryland mine operators aon “nothing 
to fear from labor agitation if the word of a miner, 
igs: Sopicked’ up near Lonaconing by a motorist, is to be 
‘usted. “Na,”” said he, discussing the situation, “there ain’t 
4 ) inlaws in our mines to start Houbles we’ re all either 


A BY FORCE MAJEURE 
pr anyone had predicted five years ago that Germany was 
going to be a pioneer in land nationalization, he would 
| probably have been laughed down. Nevertheless, the in- 
/ mnious scheme adopted by Chancellor Wirth’s government 
/) make the country’s immense asset of land values available 
ward the payment of the reparations bill goes a long way 
that direction. It is. ingenious in more than one way. 
celling abroad mortgages on German property, limited to 
9 per cent of the approximate value (which is to be assessed 
t fifteen times the pre-war value to allow for the depreci- 
tion of the currency), excludes the danger of foreign con- 
‘ol and foreign interference with economic processes which 
ways present ‘in the case of large-scale concessions of 
assets to foreign investors. ‘Ultimately of much 
ater importance, of course, is the part-ownership in the 
ry’s real estate which the nation assumes by this pro- 
re; for, with present economic and social tendencies the 


, the government is able to take up the mortgage bonds 


cy, especially so. Men as Fival estates are concerned. 


he oth 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1921 — 


Economics, has the earmarks of having been devised by o 
at least having the approval of Walther Rathenau, the new 


Wesel ac larecidsngage “ouibar: Mispch 25). 1800, bel dhe powd oviee, Nem 4 minister of reconstruction, one of the most fertile minds i 


~in March came as the culmination of six years of agitation — 


d over, there ‘is little likelihood that when, in better 


d going to relinquish the hold which it obtains by this 
leans upon eee land of oe republic. Much more probably, 


‘item in A eauilal new Rl ae 


eign countries. Bice they make no new capital available oe 
commercial enterprises, they obviously represent so much 
“water” and constitute a heavy charge upon profits. The 
shares are to be cancelled by progressive liquidation; but no 
economist is willing to say how much of German industry, 
especially if dependent on foreign markets, is likely to survive 
so great a handicap. 

The whole scheme, though introduced by the Ministry wee 


the new Germany. As president of a great industrial con- 
cern Rathenau is not too welcome to his Socialist colleagues’ 
in the cabinet; but he is criticized even more sharply because. 
of the radieatisns of his constructive’ thinking, by the industrial 
and financial circles from which he has sprung. 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES IN ERIE 
se: fight of the Committee of Sixteen and the women 


of Bric, Pa., against vice conditions rampant for months 
in that city, was given. a temporary set-back by the 
recent quashing of the grand jury indictment against Mayor 
Mills B. Kitts for malfeasance in office. ‘The decision was 
rendered by Judge Joseph B. Bouton upon the ground that 
women are not eligible for petit or grand jury duty under — 
the Pennsylvania constitution. Meanwhile, Judge Bouton ‘ 4 
ordered all other vice probe cases chntinued until the state 
Supreme Court can determine the question of the eligibility 
of women to serve on juries... 
The indictment of Mayor Kitts by the grand jury early 


upon the part of citizens of the city to drive out vice. With 
Mayor Kitts were indicted constables John Flanagan, Fre 
Schmidt, George Brown and thirty-two women of the unde 
world, both black and white, upon the charges of maintain 
ing houses of prostitution. "The report of the grand jury 
showed that these houses had been in almost continuous oper- 
ation throughout September, October and November of last — 
year. The grand jury also named thirty-one police officer 
as having been frequenters of houses of ill-fame and as havin; 
failed to report such places. However, none of these officer. 
were indicted. The responsibility for prostitution, gamblin; 
bootlegging, the immoral use of taxicabs and other forms of 
vice was directly charged against the mayor. Indeed, the 
report states that during his term of office, Mayor Kitts: “has 
frequented houses of prostitution, has thad liquor dispensed 
or sold to him in such houses.” 
The report especially revealed five distinct lines of action i 
characterized by the local press as the “five-pointed star of 
shame.” Summarized, these include: prostitution with its 
spread of dangerous social diseases to a degree that the grand 
jury found to be fraught with extremely serious consequence 
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a oi the aunty: gambling j in all its forms; the 


bling joints ; the existence of slot machines which were oper- 
ated in many sections until the public forced their retire- 
ment; and the use of taxicabs for immoral purposes. Upon 
Calis Last point, the report states: — 

We find that certain irresponsible individuals have been per- 
mitted to operate taxicabs in the city of Erie without proper 
supervision of public authority, with the result that such taxi- 
cabs have been used for immoral purposes and as recruiting — 
agencies for houses of assignation -and prostitution. 

This use of taxicabs was directly linked up with the dance 
halls through the testimony of young girls. The report con- 
tinues: 

We find that in the city of Erie there are numerous dance 
halls conducted without proper supervision and that on that 
account have become vestibules for houses of assignation. 

The Erie Times in commenting upon this situation states: 

A careful reading of the report must lead to the conclusion 

that vice conditions in the city are rotten, rotten to the core 

and that such rotten conditions have existed during the past 
_ two years because public servants, both elective and appointive, 
have connived at and protected such vice to the full extent df 

+ their official power. 

The fight against the vice ring first took definite shape 
early in 1916 when a Joint Committee on Public Morals 
: composed of five Catholics and five Protestants was formed. 
In June of that year this committee sent the mayor a list 

of thirty-two bawdy houses with the request that the laws 

- be enforced. ‘The mayor did not act and permanent injunc- 

tions were then issued through the courts against seventeen 

of these houses. 

Early in 1919, following an investigation by officers of 
“the federal government, who had been called in, a raid was 
conducted by these officers during the course of which sixty- 
nine women were arrested. ‘These women were taken before 
aldermen who released many of them; a few were held for 
grand jury and than let go. Pollan this action a new 


citizens’ committee, known as the Committee of. Sixteen, was 


appointed through the instrumentality of the federal Inter- 
_ departmental Social Hygiene Board. The personnel of this 
committee included leading manufacturers, merchants, . edi- 
tors and professional men. Investigation made by the com- 
mittee, covering some months, revealed the fact that there 


_ city. Although this fact was presented to Mayor Kitts he 
again failed to act. The committee, therefore, in conjunc- 
tion with the state Department of Health and the state po- 
lice planned a raid upon these houses. The state police had 
previously in the cases of fifty-three houses gained sufficient 
-. evidence to convict. 

At this juncture a series of events aroused public senti- 
“ment to a high pitch against the flagrant openness with which 
vice and crime were permitted to continue. At 1:30 in the 

morning of November 16, 1920, an automobile racing along 

_ State street struck two men repairing the street car tracks, 
killing one and seriously injuring the other. The car was 

traced to the garage of the city solicitor Martin C. Cornell. 
Within a few days a petition signed by 1,206 women was 

submitted to the City Council requesting a public investiga- 
tion of the police department. ‘This request was overwhelm- 
_ ingly defeated, only one councilman voting in favor of it. 

In the morning of January 16, Alderman Fred F. Moran 
was murdered by a Negro in a drunken brawl in a Negro 
house of prostitution. ‘This was the signal for an uprising 

_ of the decent people of the city. A public mass meeting was 
called at the Court House by the League of Women Voters. 
Not only was the place crowded but the overflow jammed 
all available space in a nearby church. Resolutions were 
passed demanding the resignation of Mayor Kitts, calling 
the state police to the city, asking that the grand jury make 
an investigation of vice and crime conditions, and naming 
a special district attorney to supercede District-Attorney 


of intoxicating liquor both in houses of ill- fame and i in ‘oan 


' 25. This magazine filed application for admission to sec 


-were fifty-two open houses of prostitution operating in the © 


modic action on the aan a the Pak The houses © 
tution are closed, at least for the present. Furthe 
prostitutes are being picked up by the police and hel 
and police stations, technically for blood tests. Meany 
Mayor Kitts has begged R. Pier Wright, chairman of 
Committee of Sixteen, to “call off the women.” An 
mediate appeal from Judge Bouton’s decision will be 
to the state Superior Court by the commonwealth. 


THE NEW POST OFFICE POLICY | 


NNOUNCEMENT of new policy on the part 9 f 
Post Office Department was made in the granting 
second-class mailing privileges to the Librator on 3 


class mails. on February 11, 1918, and monthly for 
years the issue has been teated as mailable but has been 
cepted at the third-class rate of postage. The applic: 
however, was not denied..“To deny it at this time,” 
the official statement from. the ‘Post. Office Departum ne 
“would have the effect of declaring non-mailable, when th 
is now less reason for doing so than formerly, the very iss 
which were accepted as mailable during the war period, w 
there were in ‘force not only the present permanent laws 
also the temporary war Provisions, which have since 
repealed.” 
The position of the department is set forth in the nll 


The fourth requirement of Section 14 of the Classification “ 
is that to entitle matter to the second-class mailing privilege ‘% 
must be originated and published for the dissemination of in 
formation of a public character, or devoted to literature, th 
sciences, arts or some special industry.” It has been suggestec 
that it was the intent of Congress in the passage. of this pre 
vision that the privilege of second-class rate should only go © 
publications disseminating information of a public benefit. — 
this is true, then the responsibility i is lodged somewhere to de 
mine what is and what is not information of public benefit 
There is a vast difference between what is “information of 4 
publi¢ character” and what is information of public benefit. . . 
The arbitrary power to decide what is and what is not a pu 
lic benefit was never intended to be eee in the postmast 
general. It shall not be assumed. R | 
Either these publications should be. entirely suppressed and 
their publishers prosecuted or they should be given equal mail 
ing rights in common with the other periodicals of 
country. ... j 
_ The mail exclusion statutes will be vigorously enforced ai 
Post Office Department, but in so doing we will carry out th 
purpose of such non-mailability law. This purpose is to bar 
the prohibited matter entirely from the mails and not simply 
' exclude it from the particular class of mail which carries a low- 
er rate of postage and then admit it to that class which requires) |x 
a higher rate, for the same laws govern the mailability of mat- || 
ter in each case. There shall be no hesitancy in suppressing 
any publications that fall within the prohibitions of the public)|' 
law, but there are also laws in this contry safeguarding the 
integrity of the freedom of the press, and these laws must /an d 
shall be also scrupulously observed. 


The Post Office ‘Department will refund to the oa 
the difference in mailing costs between the $14,000 whie 
within the last three years, it has had to pay at the thin 
class rate, and the $3,000 which it would have had to p 
the same period, had it been admitted to second-class pri 
ileges. 

As the SURVEY goes to press, the Post Office Departme 
further announces that the New York Call has again b 
admitted to the mails. Since it was excluded in Octobe 
1917, the Call estimates that it has lost through exclusic 
$300,000 in actual money. ‘This will not be refunded be 
cause all mailing rights were denied to the paper, where 
in making refunds to the Liberator, the government will 
following its usual procedure of paying the excess of third 
class rates of postage to a publication which it has z 
for mailing, until its application for second-class privile 


has been granted. The Call is suing Albert S. ‘Bur 
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was, commenced March 3, 
7 "before Mr. Burleson left office. > 


COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS 


. FULL-TIME county health commissioner for every 
county in the state will be the standard set by Illinois 
™ if a bill which has passed the Senate of the LIllinois 
igislature, now in session, becomes Jaw. The measure is 
onsored by Dr. Isaac D. Rawlings, director of the state 
artment of Public Health, and exemplifies in marked 
ie the new recognition of that old and often half som- 
lent government unit of the county as an instrument ready 
the hand of the most modern public health practice. 
nder the terms of this bill the county health officers are 
be appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
ate. “They may also be removed by the governor in cases 
| drug addiction, intemperance, incompetency, neglect of 
ity, or malfeasance in office. Unfortunately, there is an 
‘di wee provision which requires that each commissioner 
all be a resident of the county to which he is appointed, 
‘us not making it possible for especially qualified men, re- 
irdless of previous residence, to be chosen; or for a medical 
Sficer in a small county, who has made good, to be advanced 
i the larger responsibilities of a populous one. Moreover, 
e leaving of appointments and removals so largely in the 
inds of the governor might result in nothing more than a 
litical machine in sheep skins. The “political doctor” has 
‘en the blight of many a municipal health office. 
Qn the other hand, each Illinois county commissioner would 
) required to give full time to the duties of the office and 
uld not “engage in the private practice of medicine and 
nor “in any other gainful business, occupation or 
ofession.” His duties, as enumerated, are comprehensive. 
hese include making an annual sanitary survey of the 
ounty, correlating all the official and non-official health 
rencies, conducting classes for instruction in maternity and 
fant hygiene and in public health nursing, - and assisting 
cal physicians in making diagnoses. Health education is 
pecially stressed; as, for example, extension courses, under 
( structions from ie director of the Department of Public 
ealth, “to provide popular, non- -technical instruction in the 
ygiene of maternity and infancy and related subjects.” 
Several incidents have brought home to the people of the 
'" tate the need for such full-time health service. Early last 


of 
ie 8 
st 


ssult of a typhoid outbreak which ‘the state Department of 
o! [ealth felt could have been prevented if such a law as the 
ae under consideration had been operative at that time. 
aywood, Ill., barely escaped a similar experience by 
ne detection of pollution in the city water supply. Over 
te border of Illinois in Salem,O., a disastrous typhoid epi- 
amic broke out late in 1920 which scose “that city some 
' 450,000, whereas affective DiSteniyy: measures would neve 
yst about $2,500. ‘ 

Many of the cities of Illinois have already adopted meas- 
res making for efficiency in public health administration. 
hh Moline, the private agencies have developed a public 
; ealth service that includes the careful inspection of school 
i Cooperation between the public and private agen- 
created a similar situation in Decatur. Evanston 
tly taken over the infant welfare work i in that city 


ir was Dr. George T. Palmer’s health 
dical officer of Springfield which led up to the 
mprehensive social survey of the capital city” of the state 
ich has become standard. 

S: husetts has a prototype of the full-time county 
i seven district seth officers who are at- 


: nl toa 


sar, the city of Bloomington, IIl., suffered severely as a 


| + 295 


‘tached ‘to the. “state. Dane ae. Hein oihieie duty 


“to. advise local boards of health in all matters pertaining 
i health ; to strive to initiate child welfare movements, vener- 
eal eee clinics, and tuberculosis clinics.” Dr. Eugene R. 
Kelley, the commissioner of health, feels that “a county 
health officer could carry out the work more intensively and 
would achieve greater results.” Maine has one full-time 
health officer for every two counties in the state. Dr. S. D. 
Bristol, the commissioner of health, writes that “it is only a 


question of time when we shall be able to employ the addi- — 
tional health officers so that there will be one for at least 


each county in the state.” 


TWO PENAL REPORTS 


WO recent reports upon the penitentiary conditions of 

| the state of Virginia and the Dominion of Canada re- 
spectively have similar points of interest. The Virginia 
report to the governor embodies the results of an exhaustive 
study of American penology made by a special committee of 
the penitentiary board appointed after its reorganization in. 
April, 1920. It projects for Virginia an entirely new prison 


policy. The Canadian report, made to the minister of jus-- 
tice, by a committee which he appointed, has the same care-. 


fully considered background. In each case the committee 


visited many institutions in the Atlantic States and conferred | 


with the leading authorities in prison management and meth- 
ods of the United States. Each committee had to deal with 
penal anachronisms. In neither Virginia nor in Canada may 
the convicts read the newspapers. The Virginia convicts still 
wear stripes. ‘The Canadian convicts do not yet speak -o 
one another as they work together except as the rule of silent 
association is loosely enforced. 

The six Canadian penitentiaries, subject exclusively to fed 
eral legislation, are virtually under:the same regimen as Nae 
provided in the Penitentiary Act of 1868, whose’ occasi - 
repeal and reenactment have not substantially altered it. , 
Canadian committee rejoices in the system which rest hlted 
from the act only so far as it diverges from the law’ Pro- 
visions. ‘Their report proposes: 


1. A method of central administration such that the pri ncipal 
administration ideas will not be those of repression and sala 

~ tion, but rather those of development and cure. 

2. Such use of modern scientific resources for the examin@tion 
and classification. of convicts that their curable physical} 2" 
mental illnesses may be overcome, and they themselves assijB"® 
to such work that its character and the conditions under w ich 
it is carried out will, as far as circumstances permit, be in B Ba 
mony with their individual characteristics. 

3. The employment of all convicts in remunerative and 5 
ductive labor. 

4. Prompt resort to ‘the administrative power to mitiga ty 
sentences by release on parole in those cases which seem to call 
for intervention, and the exercise of this statutory power ay 
mitigation on well understood principles. 


ro-— 


Since the report concerns administration, such an evil as” 
the whipping post as a means of punishment is commented 
upon only as to the inhumane character of its application. 


The Virginia report does not address itself so much to the 


breaking of a repressive regimen as to changes in administra- 
tive policy and methods. In addition to a reorganization of 
the institutional management and control, there are projected 
plans for the classification of prisoners, for better medical and 


hospital service, the establishment of elementary and vocation- 


al courses, for organized conduct of religious and recreational 


activities, and for the displacing of the contract-task system 


by the establishment of a state-use industrial system. 

_In spirit, and concretely, the findings of each report are 
much alike. The Canadian report, being an advisement con- 
cerning the revision of the penitentiary regulations and the 


amendment of the penitentiary act, will become effective only — 


through legislation. The Virginia recommendations, on the 
other hand, are already being followed by the board which. 
framed them. 


iff 


Radium versus Surgery 


‘able Madame Curie, French scientist, to continue 


"treatment of cancer, has been attained. Madame 
Cure has received the rac and will be given the large 
over ‘subscription to pay for further equipment needed in her 
investigations. Important developments will without ques- 
tion be made in the near future concerning the problem still 
unsolved as to whether radiation treatment will ever replace 
surgery in the cure of cancer. What then, in the opinion 
f specialists, is the status of radium today in the treatment 
of this disease? 
One thing is certain, and that is that the rays from radium 
or from the X-ray tube are the best present form of treat- 
ment for any cancer which, because of its advanced stage, is 
Mh beyond the scope of surgery. The debate at the present time 
js entirely over the question of the advisability of treating 
operatable cancers by radiation instead of by cutting them 
out. Despite the widely circulated statements that cancer is 
general disease and is not curable by surgery, thousands" of 
successfully treated patients now living and happy prove the 
fact to be exactly the contrary. Every surgeon of experience 
knows that 90 per cent of certain types of cancer can be 
permanently cured by operation, and from 20 to 50 per cent 
of other forms; while some forms occurring internally are 
quite incurable by any means. The question at issue in 
tadium treatment is: Does it cure cancer with the same 
efficacy as operation? Now, while many cures have been 
reported, in general the patients have not yet lived sufficiently 
-“Iong since the treatment to enable us to judge whether the 
“reswits will be permanent; and a large proportion of those 
treated by radiation, while temporarily benefited, have never- 
: theless died within a year or two after an apparent cure. 
A committee has been appointed by the American Surgi- 
Veal Association to study and report upon the place of radium 
and X-ray in the treatment of malignant growths. ‘The re- 
port of ‘this committee will no doubt place valuable statistics | 
on the Subject before the public. The consensus of opinion 
among such a group as the American Society for the Control 
of Cantcer is, however, that until the radium operator can 
-guaranitee that his results will be better than surgery, radium 
‘should not be used to treat tumors in the stage at which 
cues is still effective. The solution of the problem will 
require a great many years of painstaking, careful observa- 
tion,’ and no guess as to the outcome can be hazarded at the 
; present moment. 

ts At the laboratories of the George Crocker Research Fund 
at Columbia University, experiments have been conducted on 
animal tumors, and the exact dosage necessary to kill cancer 
cells has been determined. Further research is being carried 
on in New York city at the Memorial Hospital under the 
direction of James Ewing, M.D., professor of pathology at - 
Cornell University. The New York State Institute for the 
ts Study of Malignant Disease at Buffalo has received two grams 
fot. radium through an appropriation of $225,000 made by 
the state’ legislature during the spring of 1920 and is carry- 
ing on research. The advantage of having these large amounts 
_ of radium for experimental and treatment purposes placed in 
the hands of reliable institutions is self-evident. No good can 
ne and much damage may result from unscientific attempts 


ree 


the iberal or knowledge of its application. There are, 
unfortunately, individuals claiming to be cancer specialists, 
oe equipped and possessing but a few grams of radium, 
Ww oe ee the fears of the cancer sufferer and arouse 


ines eq 
a 


\ HE object Re a group of American women to en- 


her researches, especially in Connection with the 


chal part ithe an will Tldeeeely sya in he: cure va 
enough has been learned to assure its position in palliat 
treatment. Perhaps its greatest usefulness to date has _ 
in limiting the extension of growth, decreasing the mass 
cancerous tissue, reducing pain and in general making t 
patient far more comfortable than without its use. 

Madame Curie is no longer a young woman. She re 
how much there is still to be done with radium and 
much time and labor are necessary to accomplish resu 
scientific research. She now plans to begin research by stu 
ing the effect of accurately measured quantities of radium a 
its degeneration products on tumors, presumably those @f. 
animals, in order to determine the exact dosage necessary 1 : 
destroy all of the cancer cells without injuring the norm 
tissue. In this work she will be assisted by Professor 
gaud, a well known French biologist, who is now atta 
to her laboratory. ‘The~ results so obtained . will be | 
transferred to human patients, though with the greatest 
tion. For this work she will have at her disposal the fun 
which are still accumulating to pay for the laboratory 
sistance and new equipment which she will need. Impo 
results may be looked for. If they are accomplished, Ame 
can women will have made a real contribution to science 
enabling one of the most remarkable scientific women of 
time to apply herself with renewed energy to the solution 
a problem in which all are interested. 

Francis CARTER Woe M. 
Director of Cancer Research, 
Laembin University. 
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Phe Photo. -Engravers | 
in the Courts 


ROCEEDINGS toward a test case involving t 

photo-engravers’ union and the employing sik 
gravers of New York were started on May 24 whe 
the Standard Engraving Company secured an injunt 
tion against New York Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1 an 
its officers, restraining them from the enforcement of the selle 
ing scale which has been in operation for several years. 
immediate stimulus for this action was the passage, during t 
closing hours of the state legislature and the subsequent sig 
ing by Governor Miller, of a bill designed to disrupt ne 
“entente cordiale” existing between the photo-euptaves ia 
union and the employers. 
Photo-engravers, highly skilled craftsmen of whom ther 
_are only about two thousand in New York, have, through 
almost 100 per cent organization, bult up a system 
by which, in agreement with the employing photo-engravers 
they may control the prices of their products. The system 1 
analogous to that obtaining amcng the old guildcraft 
[see the Survey for November 16, 1918, page 192] but goe 
even farther than the guilds inasmuch as it works entirel} 
for the benefit of the industry as a whole while within th 
old guild there was great shop jealousy and individualism. — Bi 
began its development about 1914. At that time, due to tht 
“collective bargaining” of the buyer and cut-throat compe: 
tition for which the photo-engraving business had long beei 
known, twenty-two out of fifty-four concerns in New York 
city were bankrupt. Profits were cut down to a mini mum 
Consequently, the wages of these highly skilled er tsmen 
were likewise unreasonably low. There was co 
flict between the union and the employers over 


on oni Dee in ‘Chicas and sehicli’ has 
e tly been followed in many other cities. In April 
‘same year, an investigation by the district attorney was 
to determine whether or not the members of the 


ation ic illegally ae prices of photo-engravings in 
int of trade and in violation of the Donnelly Act which 
e New York state anti-trust law. The investigation 
$ instigated by the New York Business Publishers’ Asso- 
nm, New York Trade Press Association and the Pub- 
Association of New York City. The officers of the 
f Trade were indicted and the case tried before Judge 
. Mulqueen of the Court of General Sessions, who, 
Bivough and lengthy investigation on his own account, 
d the charge on the ground that “photo-engraving is 
1 article or commodity in common use. It is an art or 
” and as such does not come under the Donnelly anti- 
law which only specifies ‘articles or commodities in 
on use.” As Judge Mulqueen brought out in his deci- 
hich was handed down in February, 1918, photo-en- 
ing is analogous to a professional service between indi- 
als and represents time and skill. A photo-engraving of 
‘medicine advertisement, for example, if mot accepted 
maker of that patent medicine, is of no use to any 
dvertiser: when thrown on the market, and to the 


the meantime, however, in ae to be within the law 
the decision go the other way, the Photo-Engravers’ 
l f Trade had withdrawn its price scale. There fol- 
d the war period, when the cost of living was soaring 
wages in all industries were being raised to meet chang- 
ditions. In the photo-engraving industry, however, 


for the protection of the livelihood of its members 
the welfare of the entire industry. Basing its work 
ost of production, allowing for reasonable i increase in 
for all branches of the craft, the union “adopted” a 
f prices for photo-engraving which it sent out to the 
members of the Board of Trade. Over the signa- 
E. J. Volz, president of the New York Photo-En- 
Union No. 1, the union backed up its scale of prices 
t to withdraw its members from the employ of any 
jot complying with the demand and acting “in a way 
ental to their [the workmen in the trade’s] best inter- 
hile on the surface this action seemed high-handed to 
rs and perhaps to various conservative employers within 
pup, who feared that that bugbear, “control by the 
,” might spread to other industries, it is well known 
arrangement ‘Was quite satisfactory to many of the 
who in no may felt that anything had been “put 
n_ them,” *” but on the contrary thought that the step 
ve mutually beneficial and necessary to the very 
ce of ‘worker and employer. 


of the SGAtN Cat evidic industry depended. Since 
rere has developed, according to ‘employers who were 
wed, an entirely new relationship in the shops. There 
diz due to better understanding and a Teasonable 
- never before existed. 

, was of no concern and less interest to the 
wanted a cheap product no matter at what cost 
oducer. To the printers, the publishers and to the 
ws his ako a page foe the eceltce of cer- 


vi tain space in ) magazines Wad sie or bea oad for a teh 


- many intricate processes and a great deal of the time of skilled 


engraver represents only a few cents’ worth of copper 


remained at the same low level. It was then that the . 
York Photo-Engravers’ Union felt constrained to take — 


of an artist in designing the ad, the $300 for a high-class 
color plate which faithfully feproduces the design and makes — 
possible the effectiveness of the page—a plate which requires © 


engravers who have had to serve apprenticeships of five years - 
—this $300 which, to be sure, was a large increase over the \ 
rates, has been a thorn in the: side. ales 


And the thorn in the side festered, becoming so troubles 
some that it was determined to remove it. If the Donnelly 
Act did not suffice, other measures would be taken. Sponsored, 
therefore, by the publishers’ associations of New York, a bill _ 
known as the Meyer-Martin bill was introduced into the — 
legislature at Albany. Its provisions prohibit a monopoly, — 
not only of “an article or commodity of common use, but of 
any article or product used in the conduct of trade, commerce 
or manufacture.” During the hearings, much was heard of — 
“sovietism in industry” and other catch phrases designed to 
enlist the sympathy of a misunderstanding public. However, 
the main issue was fought on the purely personal interests of — 
the publishers and advertisers. An attempt to kill the bill 
was made two days prior to adjournment when an amend- _ 
ment to it—an amended bill must lie on the table for three 
days—exempting labor unions from its provisions, was passed. RY 
in the Senate by a favorable vote of 28 to 18. At the insti- 
gation of the governor, however, an executive caucus of the : 
Republican Party members was called. The next day, the 
bill was passed thirty to fifteen. A senator from Buffalo, ac- 
cording to the open records, declared, “I have not changed 
my mind relative to this bill; I am changing my vote upon 
the demand of my party.” The records further point out 
that a number of others did likewise. 

In discussing the Meyer-Martin bill, a representative of 
the Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade says: 

The Board of Trade has tried primarily to remain outside’ 
the fight. We were between Scylla and Charybdis. Had we 
opposed the bill openly, we should have, immediately and with 
increased vigor, been pounced upon by the bill’s proponents. 
Had we favored the bill, the union would have been on our . 
necks. .. . It maybe said truly, however, that the union has in 
no way heed any power and we feel, since the trade is so 
completely unionized and since we must work with the union, 
it is wiser to work in harmony than with discord and constant — 
friction. 


The employer of one of the largest photo-engraving shape Ph: 
in New York city believes that although the Meyer-Martin 
bill was directed at the photo-engravers, it was “merely the 
symptom of a more serious disease, ‘labor must be liquidated.’ ” 
The bill, however, cannot be effective, he says, so long as cost 
of Pecans investigated report of which has always 
been open to inspection—shall remain at the present level. At 
least employers are not frightened by it, judging from the 
fact that four new concerns have started within the past week. 
Moreover, according to this employer, there is no monopoly 
nor is there an absolute uniformity of price. He says: 


This was proved by a questionnaire sent out by the publish- 
ers themselves, which shows quotations on work varying from — 
the union prices as much as 40 per cent... . . It seems a strange i 
thing to me: that those very people—the publishers and adver- 
tisers—vwhose business has, within the last twenty years, been 
built up and developed in effectiveness primarily by illustra- 
tions through the work and improvements in the art of photo- = 
engraving, should now be the ones to fight the photo-engravers, = — 
Photo-engraving is an art which it takes years to learn and in 
which very few show fitness to complete their apprenticeships. 
It is an unbearable occupation under the rules and regulations 
obtaining in shops using machinery or mechanical devices. The 
forty-four-hour week has increased our service, quality and 
output by a self-imposed interest of the workman in participa-— 
tion in the management of the shop and has created an atmos- 
phere impossible in an open shop. The present attack, if suc- — ' 
cessful, will destroy the wide use of illustrations in periodicals, = 

advertising, school books and catalogues. Who shall fix the ; 
price of photo-engraving? 


ny an a the seolde of He union. Thus far it tae taken no 


We and prefers not to “embarrass any employer at this time 

» by: seeming to insist upon the price scale.” ‘The union wel- 
- comes a suit, however, and feels confident that it will get a 

"favorable interpretation allowing its members freedom of ac- 
tion to work for whom they please and to withdraw from 
_ employment for any cause. The idea that the photo-engrav- 
ing industry will be driven out of New York, as has been 

_ suggested by some employers, is unlikely since 2,000 of the 
_ most skilled of the 6,000 photo-engravers in the country are 
: “in the trade there. 


The Department of Public Welfare 


An Appraisal Based on Editorial Correspondence 
By Edward i is Devine ! 


\ 


HE Kenyon bill embodying General nad 
plan for protecting and promoting the health, edu- 
cation and social welfare of the people of the 
United States is officially described, with the usual 
_ legislative caution, as one to establish a department of public 
: welfare “‘and for other purposes.”” Seldom has a bill which 
on the face of it has an aim so laudable encountered S0 
‘much challenging inquiry as to what its “other purposes” 
- may be. © ae ee 
Louis F. Post, former assistant secretary of labor, while 
unwilling to believe or suspect that Senator Kenyon himself 
has any such devastating purpose in mind, writes that it 
has been apparent for some time that one of the objectives 
of the movement is “to divest the Department of Labor 
of functions that are indispensable to it if it is to serve its 
- original purpose of representing the interests of wage-work- 
ers, as other federal departments represent the interests of 
“commerce, agriculture and other employing activities.” 
James H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
Eaton of Labor, intimates that if he “knew just what in- 
- fluences were back ‘of the various public welfare bills, nation- 
al and state,” he “might be able to give a pretty definite 
) opinion on the subject.” He is suspicious of its ““Americani- 
- gation” provisions and fears that it carries the danger of 
centralized government. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in a telegram 
_ from its. president, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, demands that 
. educational interests shall not be submerged ; and several other 
_ organizations supporting the Towner-Sterling bills for a sep- 
arate department of education speak in similar tones. While 
not opposing the creation of the new department or social 
_ welfare, they seem to see among its “other purposes” the de- 
_ feat of the plan for a department of education. The League 
# of Women Voters, at its convention in Cleveland, endorsed 
the establishment of a department of public welfare and also 
the principle of the Towner bill including the plan for a de- 
"partment of education. 
oe Mary Van Kleeck finds, in the feneoney to transfer to 


to the Department of Labor, an illustration of the danger 
of so generalized a designation as that of “public welfare” 
and pamapares the attempt to discover a secretary of public 
welfare ‘equally representative of educational interests, ex- 
i _~pert service in public health, social service, and veteran ser- 


action because, according | to Mr. Volz, it wishes to obey the is being p p : 

that the efficiency which has. cally increased during th 
two years is now being impaired by ‘ 
and harassing.” 


vice administration” 


-gards the inclusion of education in the proposed depart 


the proposed department responsibilities properly belonging. 


‘this constant na 
On the other hand, Mr. Volz says. 


I do not see the men as do the employers, but it is my op 
that instead of being” down in the mouth, the workers, both 
this trade and in all others, are alert as never before to th 
injustices and reaction of legislators. If there ever was a 
when labor was going to “reward a friend and defeat an 
emy” the fall election will be the time. The -photo-engra 
bill is only another. stimulus to action. 

Estuer B. Mosrs 


-to the “ungraded rural sehibbl with 
one teacher for all ages and all subjects.” 

Prof. William C. Bagley of Columbia University, edi 
of the Journal of the National Education Association, 


as unfortunate. ‘To transfer education from a subord 
position in one department to’a position that would inevi 
be regarded as of equal if not greater subordination oe 
not fail, he thinks, to be interpreted by the educational pul 
as a defeat of their plans to insure an adequate recognition | | 
education through a separate federal department. “The 
lic school service has never been as attractive as it shoul 
if it is to enlist a sufficient number of competent men af 
women. During the past decade, and especially during | 
past four years, it has become increasingly unattractive. N tions 
only has the number of available recruits fallen off, 
those who are persuaded to enter the service represent in ge 
eral lower levels of ability than in former years. Profes 
Bagley’s studies in this field have led him to the conclus 
that higher salaries for teachers will. not alone solve t 
problem. What is needed fundamentally is a recogniti 
of the teacher’s service. This recognition by the federal g« 
ernment can come most effectively by giving to educate 
statesman of cabinet rank in the nation’s councils. 
- The American Medical Association and the Ame 
Public Health Association some months ago agreed upoi 
joint resolution urging a special congressional inyestigat 
of the health activities of the government as a necessity pri 
to any legislative project. The Smoot-Reavis commission 
now making such an investigation not only of the health s 
vices but of all the executive departments and their subdi 
sions. ‘The medical and health associations would apps ji 
by their resolutions, to be hostile to any plan which + 4 
pre-judge the conclusions of the Smoot-Reavis commi se 
One physician of exceptional competence whose name, for : 
quate reasons, is withheld, writes succinctly that “the prope 
bill expresses an idea, but it has been prepared with 
inadequate study by wholly: incompetent authors that it is 


J 


quite impracticable project.” 4 

Another correspondent, speaking from a differen’ ex 
ience, recalls the elimination of Pauline Goldmark from 1 
New York Labor Department by Governor Whitman 
that of Frances Perkins by Governor Miller. Both | 


removals were made to appear to be incidents 


i heterctary e Lie 
Protest has been made against the Renal bill’s abolition 
federal Workmen’s preeeeaien Commission created 


Moy 


Friends of the disabled soldier, ite favor- 
etl ation of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
ational Education Board and the public health ser- 


ve teran service; from spokesmen for labor and from 
men for women—come doubts, misgivings or indignant 
ts. Not even the Red Cross or the Boy Scouts, the 
voluntary organizations mentioned in General Caeiveris 
$ illustrations of the agencies which were to be brought 
ser relation with the federal government by means of 


vol with 


‘interests Cel iaed by ie plan ee not ex- 
the adverse arguments. By section 10, the bill con- 
aordinary powers. on the president and secretary in 
the transfer. of * 


iaihice, bureau, heard, commission or agency of the ded: 
yernment,” which are related to or connected with 
fu nctions, powers and duties of the new department. 
powers were conferred on the president by Congress 
‘measure in regard to all departments but they were 
yery sparingly—probably | less than would have been 
2 eous. Perhaps the. Smoot-Reavis Commission will 
ha t this is a wise permanent policy. It is, however, a 
‘80 sweeping and so fraught with the possibility of 
as well as of benefit, that it would seem wiser to 
he report of the commission before putting it into 
to the relations between a ‘single department: and 
‘the others. ; 
a heme originally contemplated alte the 


ma | 
rstigil 
= iain, The objection to this was so prompt 


phatic that the idea was wisely abandoned. Under 
i ral powers conferred upon the President, however, 


‘phy 


3 Piss om of Labor to the department of 


nn 
s e—all Be out: ae nae consideration and 


ne, for 
he pro? 


wit 
that 


5 


yubjects Sr a an a paminietarive distribution of 
0 Powers and duties, and even to complete aboli-— 
the tame: of a cabinet officer, with approval of the 

ubl ic interested in the functions of the 
to its transfer from the wage-work- 


a, have ey outed any ewan of 


‘any educational, health or social 


_ A WORLD BUREAU 

To THE Epiror: 
very great proportion of the American people have felt 
that the United States might render to less developed na- 
tions through some form of international association, I 


_ would like to propose a step which would in due time tend 


to accomplish an important part of the result in view with 
a. minimum of political or international complications. 

I would suggest the beginnings of a method of educa- 
tional or humanitarian cooperation on the part of our gov- 
ernment. with other nations through the proposed new 
public welfare department. There could well be in this 
department a world bureau which should have elaborate 
facilities for getting and publishing information under those 
heads about the needs of struggling peoples, about their 
own progress, about existing help of all sorts being afforded 


them by Americans, and about present or immediately pro-. 


spective crises that may be confronting them. This bureau 
could then be the means of working out a system, in ac- 
cord with the constitution, by which the United States gov- 
ernment could take steps toward opening ways of assis- 
tance of a wholly non-political sort to nations in special 
difficulty or in early stages of development. 

The government would thus be serving the interests and 
purposes of a very great number of American citizens who 
are devoting large’funds to the improvement of conditions 
in the less advanced countries. Such work is being done, 
in the first place, by Catholic as well as Protestant mis- 
sionary agencies. In Eastern Europe and also in the Near 
East, there is a considerable amount of such a service on 
the part of our Jewish citizens for their co-religionists. 

These interests of the American people, including ad- 


herents of all forms of faith, are today largely educational 
_ and humanitarian in their nature. 


The great value of these 
phases of service is increasingly recognized by the intelli- 


'. gent leaders of the nations affected, and by impartial ob- 


servers from other countries, whatever their personal form 
of faith may be. The United States government could take 


cognizance of such educational and humanitarian service. 


abroad, though under religious auspices, just as it has to 
do increasingly with such activity on the ‘part of educa- 
tional and philanthropic agencies more or less religious in 
their nature, at home. 

The vast efforts of American philanthropy, entirely irre- 
spective of religious connection, during and since the war, 
have taken large numbers of our people into various 
European and Asiatic countries, where in many cases they 
have remained for considerable periods. Such helpful work 
on the part of the American people will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in the future on a considerable scale, and from time 
to time in emergencies will reach great dimensions. 

Recent events have shown clearly that the diplomatic ser- 
vice can be used to great advantage/in the development of 
definite cooperation on the part of the government in inter- 
national humanitarian service. Ambassadors, ministers and 
consuls are increasingly interested in human problems, and 
glad to cooperate with large-minded Americans in helping 
to meet them. As a matter of fact, as conditions are in 
the world today, a large share of the official work of many 
of the government’s foreign representatives consists in deal- 
ing with the many American citizens who, as representatives 
of American missionary or philanthropic agencies, are en- 
gaged in disinterested service in foreign countries. 

It is needless to say that a government enterprise of the 
‘sort proposed, wisely carried out, would have a distinct 
influence in opening new avenues to American commercial 


enterprise, and would thus, in due time, far more than re- } 


pay its cost. The return of the Boxer indemnity to China, 


. with the implied educational condition that went with it, 


is a case in point. Representative Americans engaged in 
international commerce would approve a further develop- 


ment of such policy, no less on economic than on humani- i 


tarian grounds. ... 

I am satisfied, from conferences with leaders of native 
opinion in many of the countries concerned, that they would 
welcome with peculiar cordiality some such overture on the 
part of the American people; would intelligently appreciate 
information, suggestion, educational assistance, the tem- 
porary services of specialists, etc., so far as the American 
government and American private agencies were inclined to 
provide such resources; and would be ready and eager to 
organie and push forward under their own initiative such 
helpful plans as would be developed in this way. 

; Rosert A. Woops. 
South End House, Boston. 


In lieu of the kind of service which a 


‘ers’  dapewanene in which it has for. tent years. done efficien 
and highly useful work, especially — if powers of tadical re- i 
‘organization and even of abolition go with the transfer, the 
department to which the transfer is made should have functioned 
‘long enough to give reasonable assurance that the transfer will 
be. advantageous to the principal purposes of such a bureau. 
To give it over, as this measure would, to the absolute dis- 
position of an administrative department awhich has not yet got 
‘beyond the blue-print stage of existence would be an unpardon- 
_ able folly unless the real purpose of the measure aims at getting 
rid of the bureau as well as of the department from which it 
- would be withdrawn. 

- One of the biggest opportunities of the present administra- 
tion is to develop constructively that branch of the public 
welfare already organized as the Department of Labor. In 
--a period when the paramount issues relate to labor and in- 
‘dustry, the first attention of Congress should be directed to- 
_ ward strengthening the services charged with responsibility 
for labor problems. To transfer the Children’s Bureau may 
be legitimate, although even to that there are plausible 
A grounds for objection. Aside from education and health, 
- both of which functions are already lodged elsewhere, the 
main needs of children seem to be protection from industrial 
exploitation and the right to be born of mothers who are not 
exhausted by excessive or injurious employment, and in houses 
- not impoverished of necessities. These two functions are 
certainly closely related to the purposes for which the labor 
: department exists. If, in spite of these considerations, it is 
- decided to associate child welfare with health, education and 
social service in the new department, the raid upon the ac- 
- tivities of the labor department should stop there and the 
_ other activities of that department should not only be safe- 
guarded but strengthened and supported by adequate appro- 
priations. 

- Such are the arguments against the Kenyon bill or against 
some of its provisions. Even thus unduly compressed they 
are substantial and entitled to careful consideration from the 
committees of Congress which have the measure under con- 
sideration. What is there to be said in its favor? 

In the first place, it is a recognition of governmental con- 
‘cern and responsibility for health, education, and human 
welfare. Lillian D. Wald recalls that those who were in at 
the birth of the Children’s Bureau, rejoicing over the event, 
‘saw in the near distance the possibility of a department of 
human welfare. This, although under another and less ap- 
propriate name, the Kenyon bill gives us. An assistant sec- 
retary is after all of higher official rank than a commissioner, 
- chief, director or surgeon-general. Social prestige is an ad- 
_yertising asset, and an undivided fourth interest in a secre- 
tary who is thinking all the time about health, education and 
‘other aspects of social welfare would seem to be better than 
; an even smaller fraction of a secretary who is worrying main- 
hy about public revenues, public expenditures and public debts. 
‘The Labor Department was the best place for the Chil- 
_dren’s Bureau when it was established because it was the 
most human of all the federal departments. Perhaps it will 
remain so but it will at least have company if the new de- 
‘partment is created. 

A definite organization in four divisions, each under an as- 
istant secretary, leads more easily to separations like that 
which made two departments of the former Department of 
eee and Labor. It should be easier to get a hearing 


Ta at sie place there really is need of such Cadre: 
nm among various health services, between health and edu- 


po hal study es tee given to he inquiry. as to a 


is to be much more consultation in advance with experts i 


the health, education and social wWellaae oh 


new department should do. Granting the propriety of | 
omnibus provisions, the bill is technically well drawn. 
sections which give the President broad powers of furt 
transfer, consolidation and abolition are necessary unless thei a 


the several fields with which the bill deals. Perhaps they 2 
advisable in any case. They make possible from time to ti al 
any administrative reorganization which the President am 
secretary on the basis of study and experience find advisabl ; 
It frees their hands of bureaucratic limitations and, wi 
the limits of their appropriations, they may become as ben 
lently despotic as they dare. 

One of the subjects which has evidently been overioal 
and which should still be incorporated in: any legislation 
a new. department. is ‘that ‘of delinquency. The Ameri 
Prison Association which is on record as favorable to a ¢ 
partment of public welfare considers it highly important tl 
there should be a bureau of delinquency, not only to conc 
trate present governmental activities in this field but 4 
as a means of stimulating throughout the country bet 
methods of dealing with delinquency and crime. 


In the third place, the enactment of the Kenyon Gils woul 
relieve other departments, and notably the Treasury, @ 
duties which are burdensome, are not logically theirs, an 
are very inadequately serrated: It is not in the public i it} 
terest that the Treasury Department should continue t 
nominally responsible for the War Risk Bureau or the Pu 
Health Service. It is inconceivable that the Smoot-Re 
Commission should not so report. Probably Senator Kenyo 
is in their confidence and knows whether there would be an 
conflict between the present measure and their conclusion’ 
Sooner or later by the creation of one or more new depar 
ments, the secretary of the treasury should be left free 4 
look after finances, the secretary of the interior, if that is th 
intention, to becane a sort of national commissioner of publ. 
works. The best arguments for the department are base 
as much on the relief to old departments and the resultin 
chance to improve their efficiency as on the increased cor 
sideration which the new department should secure for t 
interests with which it is charged. 


rs 


In the fourth place it does not seem fantastic to read Fi 
President Harding’s insistence on the department of publ 
welfare a policy which contemplates reducing war expend 
tures and increasing those which contribute directly to ‘huma , 
well-being. H. S. Braucher writes on this point, forecas|) 
ing “that the government is adopting the policy of securin} ; 
such relationships among the nations of the world as sha 
permit a very large part of the money which under the pre 
ent system must be spent for the army and navy and prepar; 
tion of possible future wars to be expended in helping tk 
men and women of the country to Pads their ov livin 
conditions.” | 


Even more arresting is the concte apenas which dl 
printed in full in this week’s number of the SuRVEY pag 
299], from Robert A. Woods, for a World Bureau in th 
Public Welfare Department. Evidently this, rather than tl 
State Department, or either of the two military department 
or the Department of Commerce, is the place for fosterir 
the kinds of international relationship which will eonkey 
possible for all the nations to protect and promote effec 
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indirect way Hse a auiing factor. While the 


ace to ‘hinder his neat 
or atone the child’ Ss environment, 
; older, i 


By M eredith Smith 


any sorts are ee us, ee dave 
In the School of Childhood, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Miss: Smith has developed a program of work that is too big and fine to be called a protest. 
Readers who are teachers will make a mistake if they assume that this discussion offers them some new 
levices which they can annex to their conventional programs and use for “ 
This paper assumes that we are on our way toa different sort of school, and this paper tends to 
‘show that such a different sort of school is entirely possible for those teachers who have imagination 
- enough to take all of a child into the school and give all of his being room for activity. 
tion and diving are identical, as must yet be the case for all eee if ata ke 1s to survive-—EDITOR. | 


tof the ey social endeavor toward the at- 


; tinuity in the work of the group. What is made is not torn 
ities, © ‘they ao tend to create conditions tet : 

i ho eae sae pai tae ca part of the permanent environment that is continually being ve 
Balch: has be given ‘to. ‘hee ale | 
Tt is itself 


children construct many different things, but sooner or. later 


_ they have been rebuilt in rows, with’ streets running between, a 


"a picturesque aspect. 


"necessities to those Meee dias Woy recreation and leisure. 


‘y Play, to identify his interests and satisfactions with those ey 


ey oy them are protests without an aim. 


“busy work,’ or on rainy 


Here educa-— 


i 


tives a she is beovdiie the child with ideas from which he 
may get suggestions of more varied activities, those that lea 
him on to new interests, and that increasingly demand of him 
greater skill, knowledge and judgment. 

While in both directed and undirected situations eee child, 
or several children working together, is developing his ow 
project, there is this difference: Where the guiding principle 
is in operation, there is a certain unity, permanence, or con 


down day, after day, taken home or destroyed, but becomes a _ 


built up by the children. ‘Together, their projects form bibs sy 


mine be called a community project. 


With a first-grade group of children, for example, a town. 1 
community project develops naturally teak free, experimental’ ie 
use of building material. In trying out their ideas and powers, — 


they begin to build houses. If then they are provided with Hy 
dolls, emphasis is given to the idea of the home, for, having a — 
doll, the child must needs furnish the house; and unless the — 
doll is to become homeless at the end of the day, he must be ~ 
allowed to keep his house on the floor permanently, How- iS 
ever, long before the furnishing is complete, the children have _ 
recognized, the disadvantage of having their houses spread ir- 
regularly over the floor as they were when first built, making — 
it difficult for them to get from one ‘place to another, and ; 


and space provided for lawns. With dyed sawdust for grass 
held in place by rows of small stones, the scene takes on quite 
The community of homes soon creates . 
a need for stores, generally first a grocery store. Later others 
are added, such as drug store, bakery, and dry goods store. 
Certain needs being satisfied, others are continually being | 
recognized, and it is common to hear such statements as these: 
“We should have street lights in our town” —‘Our buildings 
might take fire; we need a fire department”—‘‘Someone might 
be taken sick; we ought to have a hospital’”—“We should 
have a schoolhouse for our children.” Thus in time not only 
are these needs provided which are thought essential to the 
welfare of the community, but a church, moving picture hall, 
railroad, street cars, bank, library and park are added. aus 

It is interesting to see how such a town develops very much — 
as do those in life, from the satisfaction first of the primal 
But — 
through it all, the underlying motives determining their 
activity are needs, human needs, just as is true in reference to 
all the significant projects promoted in the world. In the — 
community project, then, is created a situation that helps to — 
expand the small, narrow life of the child and permits him, in 
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houses developed 


by first-grade 


their dolls in this 


_ represented by small dolls about five or six inches tall. 


_ parties testify. 


Simple group of 


children who shel- 


ter and care for 


“make-believe” 


village 


others. And certainly, if child activity has any influence at 
all on his life and character, it does make a difference whether 
he acts from immediate personal incentive or from a larger 
social motive. 

The people whose needs the children are picenue are 
Be- 


sides those occupying positions of responsibility in the com- 


munity, such as nurses, drivers and store keepers, each child 


has a doll that is thought of as a little girl to which he or she 
(for the boys have a family as well as the girls) is both 
father and mother. In this double capacity of parenthood, 
each child has many obligations. Not only does he have a 
house te care for, involving the joys of washing and ironing, 
sweeping and cleaning, sewing and marketing; but each one 
has a business of some kind that demands-attention—a store 


_to attend to, a building to erect and equip, a play to be put _ 
on in the theater, street cars, trains and delivery wagons to be 


run. Social obligations are not neglected, as the many small 
Dolls are taken to church occasionally, or to 


school, or out to ride. At times, when these obligations pile 


_ up and become too pressing, children will engage the services 


of others; and as a general thing, those employed seem to feel 


_ an added obligation to work conscientiously and industriously 


when payment is received. 5 

There is a great deal of buying and selling going on, the 
current means of exchange being paper money. When the 
first'need for money is felt, each child makes his own. As he 
had been in the habit of securing other things as a result of his 
own industry, it seemed natural to expect no exception here. 
But such easy means of accumulating wealth lead to situations 
not altogether satisfactory. The question, “Is it right for 
people to make their own money?” arouses interest in a study 
of the minting of money and the meaning of the counterfeit. 
After such study, the teacher has always been chosen to repre- 
sent the government, and no more money is made by indivi- 
duals. This causes a rapid rise in the value of money and 
children learn to be very careful in their expenditures, for 
- there are many uses to which money may be put. 

Generally, agreements.as to prices and wages are adjusted 
ia surprising equanimity, but at times experience becomes 


helpful in organizing a child’s ideas of what is just and fair. 


A young railroad manager, who was charging shipping rates 


that were thought excessive, was met with the declaration: 


“truck and carry my own wheat.” 


_ group reaction, the most effective form of reproof.. I well 


‘completed, and I could imagine with what pleasure he 


“Well, if that is what you are going to charge, I will build 
At one time a young architer 
and builder became interested in putting up houses to rent 
before the windows in her church had been painted and pasted | 
in. Under community pressure for the completion of the : 
buildings, she offered J. fifty cents a window to take charge of ~ 
the work. He gladly assented and, going over to the church, 
began counting up his prospective gains—fifty cents, $1.00, — 
$1.50, amounting in all to $5.00. “The employer listened with 
deepening consternation, not being as ready at figures as 
and finally exclaimed: “I can’t pay that much; I won't giv 
you more than 25 cents.” ‘This led to new calculation, but 
$2.50 was still more than had been anticipated, and the offer 
was reduced to 15 cents a window, which } was promptly re- 
jected. a 

The school thus becomes a place not only for learning les- 
sons, but one in which children may live, really live, a natur 
child’s life. It is difficult to give any idea of how real all this” 
play is, of how genuine is the feeling of responsibility which” 
the children assume, or of how earnest is the effort they put 
forth to meet their obligations. But in this embryonic world” 
which they create it may readily be seen that children are be- 
ing initiated into life as it is: The problems met and solyed™ 
are a preparation for the larger problems that must be met 
later in life. At a time when the consequences are not téc 
disastrous, children are gaining from experience ideas of wi 
is just and fair. They are learning to cooperate with other 
in joint enterprises, to adjust themselves to the “give and tal 
essential in all social intercourse, and to curb immediate selfis 
impulses for the sake of larger ends. Failure to subordinal 
unsocial qualities is, in this free situation, met with immedi at 


member the expression on the face of another railroad mana 
of my ‘acquaintance, when all the children in the group 
fused to ship their supplies over his road. It had just | 


been looking forward to running it. He was often overbi 
ing and domineering, insisting on having his own way; but he 
wanted the good-will of others ‘as much as any child I e 
knew, and he would not consciously have done any i 
lose it. He did not recognize in himself those tr 
tended to exclude one from others, and later in the day. 
observing a manifestation of unsocial qualities, I 
’ +5 eee 


“Phat is what people do not like,” he was grateful. After 
all, only as he took the responsibility upon himself could any 
change in his disposition be effected. Many a time I have 
seen him curb rising impulses, because he had learned from 
experience that they brought reactions which were painful. 

The idea of responsibility is emphasized all through the 
work and play of the community project. Each child has his 
own possessions for which he is responsible, his home and 
family to care for, his business to look after, and new means 
of promoting the community welfare to discover and help 
work out. From the groups of children I have seen, I feel 
confident that these responsibilities help in stabilizing the 
child’s character, in increasing his self-confidence, and in 
deepening his sense of obligation to take a part in the world’s 
work. Habits of order and industry are developed, the dis- 
pesition to find joy in productive effort is strengthened, and a 
sense of the dignity of labor is preserved. 

While the project is something objective and concrete, back 
of it lies the process of thought which made it possible. There 
was first an idea or plan, an end or purpose to be realized. 
This aroused some conception of possible means whereby the 
desired end might be attained. The means-first devised may 
not have been completely adequate, so that further ideas and 
readjustment of means were necessary before success was final- 
ly achieved. This process of thinking or reasoning, which im- 
plies thought directed toward an end to be achieved, is the pro- 
| cess essential in attaining any purpose in life where the activity 
is not of a routine order; in carrying on a business or occupa- 
tion of any kind. It is through thinking of this type that 
progress has been attained in the world, that the inventions 
have been developed which have so modified our modern life. 
And, strange as it may seem, it is a similar process of thinking 
that the child employs in carrying out his ends and purposes, 
in developing his projects. Given opportunity under the right 
conditions for making plans and working out their own ideas, 
children show a resourcefulness and ingenuity which, com- 
pared with the lack of it shown by many adults, suggests the 
possibility that the emphasis we have placed on the acquisition 
-of isolated facts has hindered rather than furthered the mental 
development of children. 

While the process of thinking is the same in both children 
and adults, there is a great difference in their purposes, and 
in the means used to attain their ends. Because the product 
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of the child’s thought has no economic value, when we see 
him building a house or making a wagon we have called his 
activity play. Should we see a man building a house or mak- 
ing a wagon, even though it required no. more mental effort 
on his part than was required by the child, even though it 
no more taxed his ingenuity or ability, we would speak of his 
activity, in tones of appreciation, as industry. Although the 
child’s ends are play ends, or play projects, the habit. of con- 
ceiving ideas that have a tangible outcome, of planning and 
xecuting the means necessary to their realization, is being 
formed; and as he grows he will promote projects that are 
more adequate and that require superior judgment, greater 
control of means,'and development of skill. ‘The value, then, 
is notin the product, but in the mental training involved, in 
the ability to cope with a situation, in the disposition to attack 
with confidence difficulties that may arise, and in the habit of 
applying thought to the problems of life, which such play 
encourages. s 

A century or two ago, the home and community were the 
centers about which were carried on the typical forms of 
industrial occupation; so that the processes involved in se- 
curing food, clothing, shelter, lighting and warmth stood 
revealed from the production pf the raw material to the finish- 
ing of the article ready for use. Even the children had a share 
in the work so that knowledge and understanding of the 
ways and means by which the essential needs of the community 
were met was gained through immediate contact or direct ob- 
servation. But now all this has so changed that even to adults 
many phases of the processes involved in the production of the 
common necessities of life are hidden. We may turn a button 
and flood a room with light, we may talk with distant friends, 
we may speed as with the wind from one place to another; 
but the processes that make these achievements possible remain 
a mystery. It thus becomes the function of the school to give 
children an insight into the industrial processes that are es- 
sential to our civilization. After all, it is not only knowledge 
of the life and literature of the past that is essential to culture. 
The educated man is he who is familiar with the various 
means by which society today keeps itself going. 

As each new significant project in the community is started 
by the children it becomes a subject of discussion and study. 
On the one hand knowledge is necessary, for there are often 
many points about which information must be gained before 


Manufacturing 
center showing 
cotton gin, spin- 
ning mill and 
grain elevator 
built by ehildren 


in the second and 


third grades 


aad this Ye of tence. in vee: own Droeet expands into 
_a desire to understand certain social, industrial and scientific 
factors connected with such projects in life—with those con- 
‘cerning the production and supply of food; the carrying and 
distribution of mail; the means of communication by tele- 
phone; facilities for transportation; the supply of city water; 
provision for fire protection; the method of lighting streets 
_ and houses. Such knowledge makes it possible for children 
to fill in imaginatively a background of reality that makes 
their whole experience richer and gives it added significance 
-and meaning. Being connected directly with experience, 
knowledge becomes to children a matter of personal concern, 
and because of the community background it is seen in its true 
__-perspective—its relation to human needs and welfare. As the 
_ ideas involved refer to life situations, children may procure 
__ knowledge bearing on their school problems, not only from 


7. 


the teacher, or the text-book, but also from their parents, from 
guests who may come to the house, from the plumber or 
it - electrician they see at work, from the postman, the conductor 
or the brakeman on a train, and others. 
: As children grow glen and their interests expand, they 
ie become eager to learn more about the world that lies beyond 
_ the limits of their environment. For many children the world 
_ just beyond their immediate experience is that of the farming _ 
community. As their group discussions center upon the topic 
of farm life, ideas seem to gain a certain propulsive character, 
and children desire to work them out in some tangible form. 
- The needs of people in this new situation are recognized, and 
- the various projects necessary to their satisfaction are initiated. 
_ While houses are built for the farmer’s family, interest centers 
mainly i in the barns and barn-yards. Lofts are filled with 
hay; wooden cows and horses, when not in the fields or at 
ork, stand in the stalls; corn and wheat are stored in bins; 
_ water is supplied by wells or windmills, as the ability or 
inclination of the particular farmer dictates; and ponds of 
blue paper, outlined by stones, supply the needs of the clay 
_ ducks. On some farms, large cardboard trays are made and 
ae filled with earth in seach clay vegetables may be seen, some 
of them, such as carrots and beets, with their tissue paper 
leaves extending in rows above the sail. 


_ from their immediate environment. . 


room. 


FARM COMMUNITY UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SECOND- 
Whose interest in rural life is developed by planning farm house and barns, dairies and silos 


instilled in their minds. Reading, writing and number work 


woth ‘carry children i in chert conan school year tt farth 
-In this situation consider 
able scope is given for the invention of machinery and me- 
chanical devices of various kinds. After the group discussion | i 
of the cotton gin a girl barely eight years of age, owning the — 
ginning factory, invented a gin which would actually take 
small quantities of fibre from the unseeded cotton and drop f 
it on an endless belt which conveyed it to another end of chee 
While the result was very crude, the principles em- — 
ployed were those used by Eli Whitney. in their third year, : 
with the use of the Meccano motor, to which an endless belt — 
may be attached, children run by electricity the mechanical - 
devices they invent. They also put electric lights in a few 
of their buildings, and footlights on the theater stage. 
With one group of children, in connection with the equip-— 


AND THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN i | 


ment for the spinning mill, the problem of contracts and 
patent rights arose in See acute form. A boy, not con- 
nected with the mill, invented a kind of cylindrical box which 
was just what the mill owners were seeking, and they agreed 
to pay him twenty-five cents apiece for as many as he would 
make. But later one of the owners, observing how the boxes 
were made, decided he would make them himself, and told the 
“boy they would not need his. To the inventor this seemed ob- 
viously unfair, and as a means of settling the difficulty, which 
was brought to her, the teacher called a group conference at 
which was discussed the whole problem of contracts | and 
patent rights. The mill owner soon saw he was in the apne. 
and the contract was kept as agreed upon. { 
Thus, in the work and play connected with the cocaeeaaeneny | 
project, children are identifying themselves with the world of} 
human endeavor, with its arts and sciences, its industries and] 
social vastieage? and ideals of right and justice are being 


become the means by which they may more efficiently reed 


out their purposes. Introduced into situations ahi involve] 


‘come interested i pa she drill eg is cial toa 
that knowledge. 


rHY do you act as though I had done something 
dreadful ?” queried the unmarried mother of three 


Wher questioned as to how it had all happened. “My cousin 
‘had six and no one ever bothered her,” she added reproach- 
ei Illegitimacy in the rural community from which this 
‘emphasis either in her mind or in those of her kin upon the 
‘value of the convention of marriage or even the monogamous 
| life. 

| Ilegitimacy i in a sparsely, Scttled uy largely Sa section 
‘has aspects not always apprehended by those who associate this 
problem with the complexities of city life. Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, and the adjacent islands, made the subject of a special 
| study by the federal Children’s Bureau, has no large cities, 
the largest town, Barnstable, having a population — of only, 


ik tretches of sand dunes, cranberry bogs and charming fresh 
ater ponds, with no manufacturing establishments and. no 


| problem of existence. Fishing, varied by eranberry picking in 
Ih s season, furnishes the main source of income, if one omits 
the harvest gathered from summer residents and_ tourists. 
uring the long winter it not infrequently happens that the 
lands of Nantucket and. Dukes (Martha’s Vineyard) are cut 
/ off by i ice from connection with the mainland for several weeks 
at atime. In fact, it is only for a ‘brief month i in the summer 
that there is daily boat connection. 


ecently bee less accessible to large centers than most other 


mobile brought good state roads, the sandy soil made ingress 
and egress difficult and. unpleasant. Even today the railroad 
i makes slow | contact with the outside world. Up to recent date 
i a stage ride of eight to ten miles had to be taken to reach 
"towns lying beyond the direct ‘route of the railroad. Both the 
cape and the two islands have for many years been popular 
a summer resorts for the leisure class. A servant class, strange 
_ in their ways and manners to those native to these sections, has 
4 ‘brought with it certain standards and allurements that are not 
- without their dangers. Permanent residents have a not un- 
‘natural desire to make the most of their short hay day. There 


| 


y 


Uy 


‘service. ‘ Strong class distinction is the almost inevitable ac- 
‘companiment of such conditions. The mode of living of the 
summer colony, not wholly understood, is at times danger- 
_ ously. distorted by reflection. The dull monotonous winter 
: _ months hold little of enchantment. Of normal, healthy, super- 
% vised recreation there is little or none. 
a ‘The population, coming originally from old Puritan stock, 
3 is four-fifths native white. The other fifth is composed of 
Portuguese and Negro, with traces of the American Indian. 
Many fine families remain, mainly descendants of the old 
_ stock, but through inter-marriage and inter-breeding, the stock 
‘e has “ran out,” to some extent at least, leaving an under-vital- 
ize d residue, ‘lacking i in physical, mental and moral stamina. 
My, Such a setting, picturesque though it may be, holds dan- 
gerous possibilities. The figures given in the report of the 
hildren’s Bureau relative to this rural seacoast section con- 
firm such s suspicions. ‘The study of this particular section was 
" not coincidental with the general study made by the bureau, 
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. children whom she had borne to three different men, 


girl came carried little ostracizing stigma, nor was there undue 


4,995, according to the census of 1915. The cape has wide 


parts of Massachusetts. Until the introduction of the auto- 


hasa corresponding. temptation to be extortionate in charges for 


large industries to mar the landscape nor to complicate the 


Cape Cod, isolated to a less degree, has verte Ss until 


- 


‘last of ee aitiches by Mise Hewins, interpreting the federal Chil-- 
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~ Illegitimacy in a Rural Community’ 


covering as that did the year 1914. Instead a ten-year pel Pe 
was considered. Unless this had been so the numbers would — 
have been too small to be of any value, for it must be re- 
membered that in this total area of 550 square miles the 
population in 1920 was only 33,839, or an average of 61.5 per 
square mile, falling to about 40 persons to a mile in Duke’s 
county and rising to 65 in Barnstable. | 
In strange contrast to conditions found in Boston especially, 
but also in the state as a whole, is the fact that in Cape Cod  ~ 
most of the children of illegitimate birth were born in their 
mothers’ homes or those of relatives. Hospitals and maternity 
homes are practically non-existent in this section. The absence 


-of such facilities is, however, only’ one reason why 62 per cent 


were born in their own homes, almost inverting Boston’s figure © 

of 77 per cent in institutions. Another important factor is a. 
difference in mental: attitude on the part of the inhabitants — 
toward the fact of illegitimacy. Where birth out of wedlock 
is not looked upon as a breach of the moral or social code but 

is condoned as a minor offense it is natural to find slight effort _ 


at concealment of the fact on the part of the girl and her 


family. . However, this should not be understood as under- 
estimating the standards of the majority of intelligent, high- 
minded members of this same community. On the contrary ~ 
it is necessary only to point out the fact that in this rural sec- 
tion, in common with other communities where educational, 
cultural and spiritual opportunities are not as available as in 

the large cities, there are likely to exist degenerative groups 
that hold down the general average of living in both its phys- 
ical and moral aspects. 

The number of mothers having more than one illegitimate 
child was found to be proportionately higher for this com- 
munity than almost any other place considered in the studies 
made by the bureau. It is only fair, however, to remember in _ 
this connection that a larger proportion of the mothers living 
in the rural seacoast section were traceable and that more ac- 
curate and fuller information was available for them perhaps “ 
than for any other group. Even bearing this in mind it isan 
astonishing fact that 33 per cent of these mothers bore from 
two to six illegitimate children. be 

The physical advantages to the child of being born into a 
family group and particularly of continuing in it, are indicated 
in the figures which show the low mortality rate occurring in 
this section—70 per 1,000 as against Boston’s 195 and New 
Bedford’s 305 for the first year of life. On the other hand, — 
the ultimate welfare of the children, judged from a moral — 
viewpoint, is more dubious when one contemplates the type of 
home in which these children grow up. Immorality, feeble- 
mindedness, desertion, non-support and dependency upon the 
public for support appeared repeatedly in this section, as else- 
where in the state. The report refers to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of low grade homes were kept together by 
public subsidies. This brings up interesting questions in public 
policy: Are the taxes of the people well spent in holding 
together a home where immorality, intemperance and feeble- 
mindedness are housed? Are the public health and public _ 
morals better served if the same amount, or even a larger 
sum, is spent in caring for the children away from such con- 
ditions? It would seem a better policy to maintain, at the 
expense of the public, only such homes as measure up to a 


_ minimum of decency and self-respect, and to withhold support __ 


from’ those which fall below such a standard. In the long 
run such a method is the cheapest. It tends to build up in 
the second generation a better equipped citizenry that will be 

self-supporting, self-respecting assets to the community rather 


ease must be broken. 


presenting a definite psychosis. 


: land Home for Little Wanderers. 


than the leeches which their forebears have Bee Saicwnere 
the vicious circle of dependency, mental defect, venereal dis- 
The public bears the expense in any 
case, whether through the support of such persons in hospitals, 
jails or almshouses. ‘The children are the hope of the future; 
money spent on their care is the best investment. They should 
either be provided with a wholesome environment in their own 
homes, if the material is there to work upon, or, if such is not 
the case, they should be placed out in carefully selected, care- 
fully supervised families in which they may have a chance to 
grow up to honest manhood and womanhood. 
KatTHARINE P. HEWINs. 
Church Home Society of Boston. 


Solving Behavior Probleme 


“HEN one approaches a behavior problem in the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers he receives first 
of all the case history which has been made as complete and 
satisfactory as possible. Each officer must then determine for 
himself just what in the case history is significant from the 


standpoint of his special task. All irrelevant matter, however 


interesting, must ruthlessly be put to one side. For instance, 
the psychologist can well afford to pay no attention whatever 
‘to stigmata of degeneration. We have now in our care a child 
_ whose face and head are asymmetrical. This fact is interesting 
- but of no practical value, and that for three reasons. In the 
first place, the child’s head is the only head she will ever have 
and nothing whatever can be done to change the shape. In 
the second place, there is so much of overlapping in these stig- 


mata that it is only when scores of cases are measured and 


compared that a small difference in the averages of two groups, 
_ one defective and the other normal mentally, is found. In the 


third place, no sane psychologist having at his disposal the: 


various tests and scales for mental measurement would place 
any dependence on the existence or absence of stigmata. 
When a general diagnosis has been reached it is then of the 
utmost importance to discover, if possible, the central feature 
of the picture. To illustrate again. A child came to us with 
a story of stealing, lying, destruction of property, inattention 
-and general restlessness in school. A careful investigation 
showed that in all counts the child was guilty as charged. As 
a result of our study of the child, however, it was made very 
apparent that the destruction of property, inattention in school, 
and the general restlessness had_no serious significance. Never- 


theless, the boy’s lying and stealing did present a problem 


which had to be dealt with. 
The discovery and interpretation of relevant data, the dove- 
_ tailing of the findings of the various examiners and observers, 
the reaching, if possible, of a definite diagnosis and the dis- 
- covery of the central feature of the picture presented are all 
of the utmost importance in the solution of behavior problems. 
With these principles in mind, consider the case of a child 
Louise, thirteen and one-half 
_ years old, was brought to the New England Home at the 
suggestion of the family physician because, as he.said, she was 
“such a queer child.”’ The first nine years of this child’s life 
had been spent in Syria where her father was engaged in mis- 
_ sionary work. Upon the father’s death of grippal pneumonia, 
the mother with her six children returned to the New Eng- 
land city where her relatives lived. ‘The case history showed 
nothing noteworthy so far as the paternal side of the family 
was concerned. In the story of the mother’s line, however, 
- such entries as “peculiar,” “convulsions,” “queer” and “‘back- 
_ ward” were found. The brothers and sisters of Louise have 
_ apparently done well. In the child’s own history occurred 
such expressions as “gastric disturbance,” “backward in 
a school,” and what of course is quite significant, ‘a convulsion 


+ The second of two articles by Dr. Knight on the work of the New Eng- 
it The first appeared in the Survey for 
_ April 23, page 116. 


. 


‘ easily in every case. 


<during the night in which the child was unconscious,” “frot 
at the mouth” and “had general chronic convulsions.” I 
further, “did not bite her tongue,” “did not lose sphincter{)).’ 


control.” Since the convulsion here referred to, which took}; 


‘place several years ago, there had _ been, so, far as the sativa | 


acter. ine last sie occurred about thirteen oneal) 
previous to the date upon which we first saw the child. Dur- 
ing these months there appears to have been a period in which 
she was very quiet but somewhat depressed, and this period’ 
was followed by another of hilarity in which the child was 
over-active, boisterous, inconsiderate. of others, almost impos-| 
sible to control. During the latter period, for. days at a time, | 
she had a gluttonous appetite, laughed much and unrestrain- |}: 
edly about trifles and talked a great deal. The physical j 
examiner found the child to be large and well-nourished. She }}} 
was a mouth breather. -She. exhibited twitching motions of }})' 
the whole-body-at irregular intervals with marked blinking of | 
the eyelids. Findings of the various officers who saw the girl 
led to final diagnosis of “catatonic dementia praecox’” with }» 
very poor prognosis. She was committed to a state hospital }}; 
for the insane where she still remains. i 

A case of this type is of interest from various standpoints. }) 
It is a very excellent illustration of agreement on the part of | 
the pediatrician, the psychologist, the psychiatrist and the social 
worker. Therefore a diagnosis in a single sentence and full 
agreement as to treatment were possible. ; 

Diagnosis and agreement as to treatment are not reached so 
A girl, at present at the home for study, | 
has been examined by four psychiatrists of excellent skill and 
repute. These specialists find themselves divided in the matter - 
of diagnosis as between epilepsy and hysteria. “When doctors |} 
disagree who shall decide?” I would suggest this answer: 
‘The very same doctors who now disagree must decide, but ' 
upon more adequate and extended data. ‘This child has been 
assigned to a social worker who for weeks at a time will | 
acquaint herself with every phase of this child’s life and will 
report on everything that occurs by day and by night in the 
child’s home and out of it which might concern the child. 
Meanwhile the psychiatrists will continue at the task of inter- | 
preting the results of their own examinations and of the ob- | 
servations made at the home. Whether or not these men all 
make the same diagnosis, treatment must be agreed upon, for 
in that respect the case cannot be left in the air. : 

It may be of interest to consider briefly a case in connection — 
with which the placing-out system of a very reputable or- || 
ganization has not been altogether adequate. In fact, the very 
central feature of the problem which the girl concerned now 
presents may in large measure be due to the fact that she has 
been obliged to go from pillar to post. 

Jean, sixteen years old, has a record of twelve placements. 
Many of the changes have occurred through no fault of the 
child, but the running story shows essentially the same mental 
and social characteristics throughout. She came to us that we 
might assist in answering the following questions: Should she 
return to her own mother? Is the story of misconduct on the 
part of a foster father true? Should she continue her school 
life or should she be put at work at once? “The physical exa- 
mination gave negative results except in the following respects: 
faulty posture, flat feet, and hyperopia in both eyes. 

The mental examination “showed that while her chrono- 
logical age was sixteen years and three months, the girl’s 
mental age was fourteen years and one month, giving her an 
intelligence quotient of, 88 per cent. Her attitude was re- 
sponsive, natural and direct, her interest fairly well sustained. 
She seemed obtuse as well as slow about oral directions and 
inclined to give up or to ask foolish questions, but if urged 
could usually understand without special explanations. This — 
indicated a bad habit rather than mental defect. With written — 
directions she got along better. The conclusion i is that she is 
of low average intelligence. nem ig | 

/ ea a ; 


new situation. She: oe very ewe re- 
ng ‘al € a children es is not 


ay interest fails her Before the tasks are ud A lack 
of enthusiasm is reported. She changes tasks easily and with- 
7 out concern. 

' The central factor in this atobleni i is found in the pale and 
if ilotes enthusiasms of this girl. Her whole emotional nature 
"lis of low and feeble tone. She is never very happy and never 


langes her adjustments without the exhibition of strong 
jotion. When she relates the unfortunate experiences which 
she had with her brother and with a foster father, she shows 
oe little desire to tell thé story and little indignation or regret at 
l|what happened. This child will always be a little less emo- 
tional than many other children of essentially the same degree 
of intelligence but with higher-toned emotional lives. ‘The 
immediate task, therefore, is to find an environment, for her 
im which she can make as much as possible of what she has. 
‘The more important task is to furnish stability of life. This 
‘may be best accomplished by the careful choice of work given 
‘her to do and by making her next placement as permanent as 
possible. If these two conditions can be met, there is a chance, 
at least, that her emotional life may develop strength and 
tone. A just diagnosis would be “emotional atony.” 

\ In the day-by-day work with our problem cases we find our- 
‘selves obliged to answer such questions as these: 


fy Under what circumstances is it wise to’make a direct attack 
upon the faults of children and youth? To be more specific, 
_ under what circumstances should a child be punished for lying 
or for stealing or for running away? 

Under what circumstances and to what extent is expesimen- 
‘tation wise? Should a child discover that the stove is hot by 
- touching the stove? Should an attempt be made to convince 
tee a child of the folly of a certain course by allowing him to pur- 
||| sue that course and suffer the natural results? 

‘What place, if any, has prohibition in the discipline of chil- 

dren? fs 

| Can the technique of substitution be stated in such simple 
i terms that the average foster mother can understand and ap-— 
ply it? 

: What place has religion asa scipliuery measure? 
'. Under what circumstances should a child be induced to prom- 
ise better things? 
How may we determine ‘what a child’s ethical code actual- 
avdy: is? BOA BRE a 
| To sum up, then, ars we Succeed! i in reaching what we 
| believe to be the central factor in the problems with which we 
| deal, we arrive at diagnoses and suggestions as to treatment. 
Freperic H. Knicut. 
Fe: Siaate ara. New England Home 


Ror Little W anderers, Boston. 


‘The Crime Wave of 1935 


+ HALL the challenge to social workers. be “how to meet a 
crime wave,” (granting there is one) or “how to beat a 
crime wave?” First of all, does the social worker play any 
part in the situation and should he?“ 
h Perhaps if we review the story of two little boys, known 
i ‘o the Charity Organization Society of New York city, we 
can make some definite deductions. 
- Sam H. and Frank B. were only eight years old when the 
i die was cast for both of them. A man telephoned us one day 
_ about Sam. He was a vicious little boy, with criminal tend- 
_ encies, and should be shut up. Where could we advise them 
to put him? We asked for a chance at Sam and got it. He 
as a shy-acting little chap, with a whimsical face and boyish 
r. His crimes? He loved to jump from roof to roof 
of the tenements; he stole a pencil and a ladder at school; he 
lied to : teacher and Pahcp who ies not Tees hia: 


very unhappy, easily adjusts herself to any situation and 


' today finds him where he is? 


judgment system had been tried on both. 
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_Even more than Americans, the English have a habit of falling back 


on initials in the face of the staggering names of philanthropic 
organizations; as witness, the I. C. A. A. (Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association) referred to in the cartoon here reproduced from Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare (London). But also, the English have the 
faculty of coining happy nicknames of another sort as The Guild 
of Poor Brave Things, t the name by which the Guild of the Handi- 
capped of Bristol is referred to in the same magazine 


bonfires in back lots with some of! his little truant friends. 

“That boy’s not defective,” said the doctor, who gave him 
his mental examination, “he just needs special attention, out-— 
lets and discipline. 
ruination of him. Give the youngster a chance.” 

That was twoeyears ago. Sam’s father paid his way for 
one year with a “foster mother” of our choosing, far from 
tenements, and gangs and Sam was salvaged from the scrap | 
heap. He came back to a new home, in a different part of 
the city and is now the “man of the family” his mother says, 

Frank did not fare so well. His father died and he sold 
papers. until midnight on the streets when he was eight. 
became a “touch guy.” Often he did not come home at night 
but played with an older gang and made an early acquaintance — 
with the “seamy” side of life. At ten Frank was so bad that 
nobody could stand him and he was sent to a certain insti- 
tutional “melting pot” for “wicked boys” by a well-meaning 
individual who knew little about the true situation. Here he 
earned quife a reputation for himself. Finally he ran away. 


- When next heard from he had joined the navy. At twenty-— 


one he settled down to a furnished-room life, one of the gang, 
earning most of his money “when the cops slept.” Now at 


A correctional institution will es the, sie 


He — 


i 


twenty-eight years of age Frank is serving his fourth prison — 7 


sentence; he also has a wife and children who are penniless. 

Whao’s to blame for Frank? Drastic measures may have 
to be meted out to him now, but is it entirely his fault that 
Sam started about the same 


time. The two boys might have ended alike, if the snap- 


cared so little for him and who parted so eagerly from him? 
First, can we say that there is'a great community respons- 
ibility which was never met? If small boys the age of Frank 
are allowed to have the experiences he had during his nightly 
selling of newspapers, we build toward the future on un- 
certain foundations. If that is negative, then on the positive 
side, can’t we say that if the community does not provide at- 
tractive outlets in study and recreation for young dynamos 
like Sam, a human asset will be turned into a human liability? 
But that is only the rather vague relationship of a com- 
munity to its boy problem. There is the much more concrete, 
tangible challenge to the social workers who had the power 
“for better or for worse’ of making these individual decisions. 
Frank’s guide was the sort who spurned technique or “‘red 
tape” as he called it. Social workers, he would have said, need 
only be those who have the miraculous power to size up a 
situation at a glance. Let them act at once with no tiresome 

questions and confusing alternatives to be bothered with. 
But red tape, the proper width and shade, saved Sam. A 
snap-judgment decision over the telephone would have spared 
his guide all the time and trouble of trying to give the boy a 
fair deal. ‘Today Frank is a thorn in the public’s-side; he is 

a criminal while Sam is a most promising young citizen. 

_ The question is, will the public take the long view? Will 
it demand training and ability of its future social workers, 
who have the power for such. vital, life-changing decisions? 
Then will it produce, from its purse, the necessary backing to 
make such careful human work possible? There is a very 


close connection between the answers to these questions, and’ 


the “crime wave” of 1935. CrarE M. Toustey. 
Charity Organization Society of New York City. 


A Judge Who Does Things» 


DWARD F. WAITE, who recently resigned as judge ae 


the juvenile court in Minneapolis to take up the regular 


duties of a district court judge, has an interesting conception 


of the juvenile court movement and during his ten years of 
service has made a distinct contribution to this field. 
When Judge Waite came to the bench, there was a proba- 


tion system established for the juvenile: court, but this was 


identified with the adult probation system of the district court. 
- Separation from the district court and the appointment of a 
__ chief probation officer were brought about in 1918. The staff 
_» has since been increased to thirteen officers including a full- 

_ time nurse, a man and a woman physician and a psychologist 

on part time. In 1913, the administration of county allow- 
' ances to mothers (mothers’ pensions) was added to the ad- 

ministrative duties of the court. Judge Waite also developed 
_ the county detention farm school for boys at Glen Lake, 
_ located amid beautiful surroundings near the city and built on 
_ the cottage plan. ‘The establishment of the County Home 
School for Girls followed in 1917. In pressing for such 
_ county institutions Judge Waite met with opposition on the 

part of a group who felt state institutions were sufficient. 

_ With this practical day-by-day working with the juvenile 
epee Judge Waite has formulated certain definite ideas about 
a 7 He holds that the legal issues presented are among the 
srs ae important. He believes it possible and wise for the judge 
of the juvenile court to be relieved of many of his present 
administrative burdens. He believes in social service. The 


7 legal sanction of the case-work method has given him a keen 
- aaa of case work. He feels, however, that it is neces- 
sary to go back of the method to the principle, 
Probably one of his chief contributions to the juvenile court 
"movement has ise his conception of the court as a part of the 


‘Well, who isto blame dor Frank besides his voter, who. 


other agency. 


difference and to modify his own ue if ae ig. commie 
he is wrong. In no event has he forced his policy upon an- 
He has confidence that if given the. right. n= fh 
formation and furnished with the right motives, an agreement) 
can be reached by which harmonious working relations can be) 
established. He does not sacrifice, however, what he believes’ 
to be standards of good legal work i in order to win the co- 
operation of social agencies. 

Judge Waite’s court has always been a branes The children 
and parents have never forgotten that they are there because | 
of some delinquency. At the same time, however, every de- } 
fendant has recognized that the court’s primary interest is in >’ 
getting at the facts and in placing the most generous inter- 
pretation upon those facts. Frank J. Bruno, general secretary 
of the local Associated ee states that a Bis capes char-"| 


has maintained between the observation of the legal aeateeeioiel 
which the court insures to all defendants and the use of social 
evidence as contrasted with legal evidence.” He says further: 
Again and again when we have believed a family or some 
individual in the family was beyond salvage, Judge Waite has 
pointed out ways of treatment and seen possibilities of restora- 
tion that had escaped our most careful attention. Judge Waite 
has been able to do this without in any way lessening the legal 
accuracy of court procedure. He has never been sentimental. 
No boy or girl has ever been able to “work” him. p 
Recognizing the essential quality of the juvenile court in i 
the compulsion which it lends to judgments concerning the of 
welfare of the child, it has been the policy of Judge Waite to” 
make the utmost use of the gradual impinging of that com- | 
pulsion upon the family or the child, as the case might be, to } 
startle, stimulate, or sober the object of his care into a new — 
attitude and policy. Homer W. reais 
Council of Social Agencies, Minneapolis. 


The Heckscher Foundacee 


XCAVATION is ended ‘and the building has Caeiehouela 

on the Heckscher Foundation, the new center of ey i 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. © 
The site at Fifth avenue and 104 street, together with an 
unnamed sum, said to be over three million dollars, was the — 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. August Heckscher. The home will be © 
connected with Central Park by a tunnel constructed under 
the avenue, so that the children may reach the park play- 
ground without danger. A six-storied colonial structure will _ 
contain physical equipment for the most modern and scien- — 
tific care of the ‘children there to be detained. There will 
be dormitories, class and lecture rooms, a-model tenement 
for the instruction of the girls, an infirmary, examination 
rooms where all children will be examined mentally and 
physically, special clinics, and a corrective gymnasium, for 
children needing special care. A regular gymnasium, recrea- 
tion rooms, a, roof playground, a theater on the first floor | 
which will accomodate 800 children, and a swimming pool 
on the sixth floor with a wading brook leading to it have © 
been planned to make this the ‘‘Home for Happiness,” which — 
it has already been named: ‘The building, said to be the larg- ‘ 
est ‘and most scientifically planned for its purpose of any ; 
building in the world, was designed by Julius Francke. 
The New York society, founded forty-six years ago by 
Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, the late Henry Bergh, and ~ 
the Quaker philanthropist, Howard D. Wright, is the parent 
organization of some five hundred similar organizations ~ 
throughout the world. The society ordinarily shelters be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 children a year. With the increased — 
facilities the yearly population will undoubtedly be much © 
larger. While the foundation will be largely governed by 
the needs of the S. P. C. C. the activities of the center will ~ 
embrace the welfare of children other than those in the so- ix 
ciety’s custody + dip ie 


HE worker in the cooperative enterprise occupies a 
unique position. He is employed by a group of con- 
sumers who are. for the most Bat workers. Though 


oor members are generally working men ana women. Not 
inly does the cooperative society differ from private business 
the character of its owners and those who manage it, but 
ef he motive of’ ‘cooperative business is service to the consumer, 

‘ather than profit. Do these differences: in the motive and 


‘oward the workers cainloved in the cooperatives ? 
“It was with the view of securing information on this sub- 
that The Cooperative League of America in August, 
0, addressed a questionnaire ‘to representative: cooperative 
c ieties. The questions dealt in detail with the relations of 
the cooperative society to labor. They included inquiries as 
to the standards of employment such as those concerning 
wages and hours, the machinery existing. for representation 
of employes in the cooperative society, employes’ control, the 
status of employes as consumer members of the society, ad- 
justment of disputes, employes’ bonus, hiring of employes, 
wage , increases, employes’ insurance, laid the advantages of 
employment in a cooperative society. — 
| The societies circularized were selected from among the 
yO00O0 consumers’ societies in this country, to represent the 
Pron parts of the country, and the different types of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. Seven societies in all were represented. 


IC 
) 
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for the most part of city Reorkets. It conducts five branch 
stores which haye met with success. The second society is 
la wholesale federation in New England, the New England 
Cooperative Wholesale Association, which supplies thirty local 
‘cooperatives with goods. Finnish workers dominate the so- 
ciety, which does a business in excess of $2,000,000 annually. 
‘The third society is the wholesale federation operating ‘in 


‘whose members are mostly miners. The fourth society is a 
‘prosperous cooperative store in Utica, which conducts a bakery 
and general store. Its membership is miscellaneous, and by 


‘is a cooperative bakery, butcher shop and general store con- 
ucted: by the Jewish workers of Paterson, N. J. The sixth 
‘society is a Kansas federation of six hundred cooperative con- 
'sumers’ stores, whose members are principally farmers. This 
federation does a business of over $200, 000,000 a year. The 
enth society is an association in Seattle, Wash., which 
rates a large market. Its members. are ‘mostly ioorkers 
d the bias ng the society is ound toward the side of 


Section 1 c the questionnaire \ ‘was the following: 


ty was 4 ee that: most ue ne iis Sei plaved blond 
i 5» Where ~a union exists in ee trade. _ Three of 


Workers’ Status in Cooperatives - 


‘The first is a society in Danville, Ill., which is constituted’ 


Illinois, which consists of eighty right local cooperative stores, | 


‘nO Means restricted to the working class. The fifth society 


Conducted a 
WILLIAM i CHENERY 


would encourage and help even Ansneally the organization — 
of store clerks and other employes into a union taking in all 
the workers in the line covered by the cooperative society. 
The remaining society “is not over enthusiastic.” It say 
“The feeling is that craft unions do not fit into the cooper 
ative scheme. ‘There is, however, no hostility.” 

Section 2 was: . 

What standards of employment are adopted in the cooperative 
society—wages, hours, etc.? 

Four societies pay wages slightly higher than the union | 
scale, though the hours are the same as the union scale. The my 
union scale seems generally to be used as a minimum, though 
the average in cooperative societies is higher. One society 
follows the union scale in all particulars. Another society 
has no set hours or wages, and follows the market rate. The 
answer of one society was: ‘“The standards of employment 
adopted are highest wages and shortest hours compatible with 
the interest of the consumer.’ 

Section 3 dealt with employes’ representation: 

A. What machinery, if any, has been worked out for re- 
presentation of employes in the management of the society? 

B. If the employes. are represented on the board of directors, 
have they both a voice and a vote on the board, or is their 


function merely advisory? 
C. If there is an employes’ association, what is its relation 


| to the management? How much voice has it? 

In the majority of the societies responding to this ques-_ 
tion, no machinery has been provided for representation of 
employes in the management of the society though . employes 
can attend board meetings in an advisory capacity. Of the 
seven societies, only two Doe employes’ associations, but these — 
function only as educational centers. 

Section 4, employes’ control: 

Have cooperative employes any say in the selection of store or 
factory managers, in the determination of wages, hours, etc.? 
If so, how much? Mh improvements, if any, would you sug- — 
gest? 

In none of the societies do employes have control in these 
matters. Their only voice in the determination of these ques- 
tions is through their vote as members in the society. : 

Section 5: 

What are the reasons in support, and possible defects of we. 
methods adopted in the relation of the society to its employes? 
Some of the comments in reply to this question are in- | 

, teresting. One society says: “Competition forces the co- 
operative to demand efficient service and discipline.” This — 
is substantially the opinion of another society which is op- 
posed to employes being on its board, because “it creates 
favoritism’ and interferes with “correct disciplinary control.” 
Another society complains of the indifference on the part 
of both cooperative societies and their employes, for the fail-_ 
ure to formulate a definite policy. The main defect appears 
to be that no policy has been adopted. 

Section 6, employes as consumer members: 

What proportion of the employes are members of the coopers cee 
ative society? Are they encouraged to join? What is the reason 
for the policy adopted? . 

In two societies, all the employes are members of the so-— 
ciety. In the other five, practically all the employes are 
members. An effort is made to enlist the personal support _ e% 
of the employes. Their loyalty to the store is suspected if * 
they are not interested enough to join it. Participation in 
the benefits of the society makes the employes more interested __ 
in the success of the store, and makes for greater harmony. . 


es 


asus 


Section 7, education of Paploges 


‘What methods are employed to interest the employes in the: 
philosophy and ideals of the cooperative movement? What are 
the actual results? 

In five of these societies there is a Meanie attempt to edu- 
' cate the employe along the lines of cooperation. In one so- 
ciety, new employes are told very thoroughly about the aims 
of cooperation before they are hired, with the result that 
their personal interest is assured. In one case, regular classes 
in business and office training are conducted, and there are 
monthly get-together meetings of employes and board mem- 
' bers. ‘The employes as a rule are interested in their work 
and in the progress of the cooperative movement. 
Section 8, adjustment of disputes: 

What machinery, if any, has been devised for the adjustment 
of labor disputes in these cooperative enterprises? How effective 
has this machinery been? What additional machinery, if any, 
would you advise? 

No machinery has been created in any of the seven societies 

for the settlement of disputes. There have been no serious 
‘disputes, however, except in one society, where the matter 
was settled by the board of directors. Usually such questions 
are decided by the store committee; if no adjustment is made, 


the question goes to the board of directors, and appeal may © 


_ finally be taken to the membership. 
Section 9, relative emphasis on worker or consumer: 
_ Are the members of the board of directors inclined to consider 
problems relating to cooperative labor from the standpoint of 
the employe or from that of the consumer? - 
_ Five societies are inclined to take the consumers’ view- 
point. “Two of them consider problems relating to labor 
from the point of view of the employe. In practically all 
societies, however, the employe enjoys conditions better than 
the union scale. 

_ Section 10: 

_Does your society declare or advocate savings returns or divi- 
_ dends to employes in proportion to their wages? . 

_ None of the societies circularized pay savings returns on 
the basis of wages, though one of them did pay such returns 
in the past. 

Section rhe 
- Does | your society pay or advocate paying a bonus to salesmen 
on amount of their sales? 

- This practice does not prevail in any of the societies re- 
“sponding. One of them did pay a bonus but abandoned the 
custom as it violated trade union principles. 

Section 12: 
Do employes in making purchases from the store wait on 
themselves? 
In five out of seven societies, employes are not allowed to 
wait on themselves, while in the other two, it is permitted. 
Section 13: 
Does the store manager hire and dismiss other employes of 
the store, or is this done by the board of directors? 
Four of the societies give the manager power to employ 
and dismiss employes, subject to review by the board of direc- 
_ tors. In the other three societies, the board alone may act. 

Section 14: 

Do you practice or advocate the automatic increase in wages 
in proportion to the length of service? State reasons for or 
against these policies. = 

_ None of the societies practice or advocate increases in pro- 

portion to length of service. ‘They have established friend- 

__ ly relations by paying the union scale of wages or better. In- 
creases are based on efficiency and not length of service. 
Section 15: 

“Have you any provision “for employes’ sickness and life in- 

surance?” 

None’ of the societies have any insurance plan of their 
te own. 

4 _ soon as they can afford it. 


“2 


In some cases, the employes are 


Two of them contemplate i insuring their employes as. 


views the first sixteen of forty cases which are Sse pu 


satel under these state compensation and liability i ins 
acts. i) RIE ¢ . F bys 
Section 16: 
What advantages, if any, are “enjoyed by the Laois oe the’ 
cooperative store with which you are connected, not enjoyed by 
workers i in competing private stores? 4 
One of the societies expresses the ndvantices of cooperative | 
employes as follows: ‘Union conditions and wages, benefits }) | 
that are derived from collective ownership, a feeling of secur- } 
ity that a square deal is forthcoming, and above all, the } | 
knowledge that we are assisting in the reconstruction of so- | 
ciety from within, to the desired end of a cooperative com- | 
monwealth.”’ This represents the consensus of opinion among” mM 
the societies circularized. Acnes D. WaRBASSE. 
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Aer Roslin. in Coal Mines 


OR twenty years,” said John Brophy, president of Dist 
trict No. 2 of the United Mine Workers, in his address © y: 
at the last district convention, “miners have been reporting © 
grievances on car-pushing. The same trouble is still as lively | 
as ever.’ | 

Car-pushing i is one of the foe grievances of the bituminous © | 
coal miners in Central Pennsylvania that Mr. Brophy thought | 
important enough to mention at this meeting. His address — 
was on the “larger program” of the’ miners, calling for na- | 
tionalization of the mines rather than for the continuance of # 
the present policy of grievances and conciliation, yet the first 4 
step he advocated in the miners’ program was a pamphlet on © 
Car-Pushing and How to Cure It. This pamphlet has now } 
been written and will soon be published and distributed among ~ 
the miners and the public in the coal producing regions of — 
District No. 2, where the union is making a determined effort 
to have car-pushing abolished at the next scale agreement with 
the operators. 

‘The soft coal miners of Pennsylvania declare that they | 
should not have to push the mine cars up-grade or handle them 
down-grade between the electric haulage ways and the rooms 
where they load the coal. ‘They say it often injures or kills | 
them outright, that many of them are worn out by the strain © 
of it and become old before their times, and that all of them | 
could earn much more money, paid as they are by the ton, if 
the cars were handled for them by the companies by means of — 
mules, hoists, or reel motors. 

Mine owners and operators contend that the evils of car- 
pushing are greatly exaggerated by the men who are trying to 
abolish it and that there is really little dissatisfaction on the 
part of the rank and file. They say that the men like car- 
pushing because they are paid five cents a ton for doing it and 
are able to have a larger number of cars on hand to load their 
coal into when they push them themselves. A mine foreman 
who was taking me through a mine in Pennsylvania a few 
weeks ago said he had been in the’mines for almost thirty years 
and that he did not know of a single case where a miner had 
been injured pushing cars. He said that the agitation against 
car-pushing was not based on facts, that it was merely being | 
carried on by union officials who where trying to keep them- 
selves busy. — 

_ After going through this mine and hearing from the fore- || 
man how little the miners objected to car-pushing, I went toa | 
meeting of the local union of the United Mine Workers in "| 
that town. I asked the members of the rank and file at the | 
meeting what they thought of car-pushing and found that they — 
considered it one of the worst things in the mines. As one 
old miner expressed it, “car pushin’s the awfulest thing a 
miner has to contend with.” Many of the men at the meeting _ 
had friends who were then unable to work because of injuries 
received handling cars, and the next day I started to verify — 
the cases about which I had learned the evening before. Be- — 
fore the end of the day I had obtained through personal int 


eer 


ad rhc ee He miners themselves: 


; T Peter ‘Saxon, an Austrian of Bakerton, was very seriously 
_hurt handling cars on September 19, 1919, and is not yet able 
' ts work. At the time of his accident he was working in the 
Watkins No. 3 mine. The motor was in the habit of leaving 
empty cars on the heading, and Mr. Saxon and his partners 
would then have to drop them into a shoe-fly switch where 
they could keep a number of empty cars waiting for them as 
they were loading. On the occasion when he was hurt, Mr. 
| Saxon was dropping a trip of seven cars into the shoe-fly. He 
| -was walking alongside the first car with his hand on the brake, 

expecting to stop the trip when it was necessary. The brake 
| on the first car turned out to be defective and he tried to get 
| on the second car in order to brake it. As’he was doing so he 
was knocked down and crushed between the car and the side of 
the mine. Several of his ribs were fractured, his back and 
shoulders injured, and his head damaged in such a way that the 
| Sight of his right eye was destroyed. He was in the hospital 
| at Spangler for two months and was not able to do any kind 
of work until two weeks before I saw him on March 30, 1921. 
He tried to work then at light jobs outside the mine, drying 
| sand and dumping cars on the tipple. The twisting and 
Ls wrenching which he went through at the time of the accident 
| were so great, however, that he finds the is unable to stand 
|| the strain of even light outside work. He is now forty-five 
years old and has a wife and four children to support and is 
trying to get his compensation of $12 a week continued as he 
| is not yet able to work. (He does not speak English very 
| clearly, so John Maholtz of Spangler acted as interpreter for 
te, me, } 

Middleton Kirtley, of Hastings, ‘is the justice of the peace 
| of that town and financial secretary of Local Union 617 of 
i the United Mine Workers. He has been pushing cars for thirty 
|. years and is now forty-four. He has many grievances about 
if car-pushing, but the main one is that of the peas it in- 

flicts-on old mea. ; 

t “TJ believe I can mine ‘eal load as much coal on the cars as 
| anyone around here,” he said, “but there’s young fellows that 
| don’t know much about coal mining that get out half again as 
f much coal as I do because they’re young and can still stand 
| the strain of pushing cars. A fellow can’t push cars very long 
before he gets so he can’t stand so much. When I was young 

I could push with any of them, but I can’t now and so can’t get 
out the coal I used to. Why I know fellows that are good for 
Many years more of mining and could get out as much as a 
| young fellow, but they can’t stand the strain of pushing cars 
' and so ean’t work inside the mines any longer.” 


Frank Simon, of Hastings, a miner about forty-five years old, 
| told me how car-pushing had affected him both physically and 
| financially. “Every one that has to push cars feels the effects 
|. of it,” he said. “I broke my leg a Tong time ago and some days 
| now I can hardly walk out of a mine at night when I’ve been’ 

_ pushing. Every night after pushing cars my leg pains me, 
_ where if I didn’t have to contend with car-pushing I’d never 
_ feel it. Its made me grow old quicker too. And I’ve lost a 
_ lot of money from it. If I didn’t have to spend all the time 
- it takes pushing cars, if the company men handled them for me 
| with reel motors, I could put out at least two cars more a day 
| and I think more. A car is worth about $1.30 to a miner here, 
and that would mean at least $2.50 a day more than I’m getting 
now. If alf the time I spent pushing cars, or getting my wind 
after pushing them, or getting help for some of them was spent 

| loading er mining I’d get at least that much more a day.” 


Andy Call, of Spangler, forty-two years old, was ruptured 
ig February 4, 1920, in Reilley’s shaft mine as he was pushing an 

__ empty car up to the coal face. The grade was very steep in the 
_ second heading where he was drawing pillars in a four-foot 
}__ seam. He had to push very hard for about thirty-five or forty 

yards. He slipped as he was straihing against the car and fell 
forward, rupturing himself. He was operated on-and received 
x compensation under the state law for six weeks. However, the 

_ operation was not very successful and he is unable now to do 
any heavy work. 

_ The cases given above are not the strongest cases that could 
Fy given out of the forty I obtained in about four days of 
_ inquiry. “They are chosen because they represent the three 
_ classes of grievances which the miners have against car-push- 

‘ They show the bodily injuries, the wearing down of the 
th and strength, the inability of the older men who 
of being good miners except for car-pushing to 
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aos up ace ed work, and the loss of time and money 
which the present system of handling cars causes. 
three cases of death from car-pushing, but because the informa- 


tion in these cases could not be obtained first hand, I have not 
reproduced them here. 


Of the forty cases, eighteen of them can be classed as cases 


showing the daily wear and tear on the miners, seventeen as 
actual cases of injury, three as death cases, while two were 


Bhi | 


I obtained — 


estimates of the amount of money that could be earned if it _ 


were not for car-pushing. ‘The estimate of increased earnings 
that is not given here is $5.50 more a day. I think the other 
estimate, given above, is a safer estimate, although it is too 


low from the point of view of most of the miners with whom 


I talked. 

One can see from these cases that the miners have a re i 
grievance against car-pushing. ‘This evil, moreover,’ is per- 
fectly capable of being done away with. in one mine I saw 
the cars being handled by reel motors which push the cars 
from the haulage’ ways up to the rooms. 
find men cheaper than machines, and it will be, as usual, only 
from the demands of the miners, the strength of the union, 


But the operators” 


and the support of the miners by public opinion that this evil. 


will be rectified. Powers Hapcoop. 


The Immigrant As a Miner 


N extraordinarily enlightening study of immigrant coal 


miners has just been published by the Illinois Department 
of Registration and Education. The report, which is the 
work of Grace Abbott, who acted as secretary of the Immi- 
grants’ Commission, is in a way a memorial to the adminis- 
tration of former Governor Frank O. Lowden. ‘The period 
Governor Lowden was in office was especially fruitful in the 


production of sound inquiries‘into a number of social and in- 


dustrial problems of primary importance. For the first time 
in many years competent students were enlisted in the effort 
to throw light on economic and political conditions in Illinois, 
the result being a greatly enriched literature of the social 


field. ‘The report of the Illinois Health Commission was 


an important and original contribution to the understanding 
of some of the realities of the American scene and in another 


way Miss Abbott’s researches have made a valuable addition 


to the sum of valid knowledge concerning the way men and 
women live in the United States. 

It is needful to point out the truly remarkable aiyeaee 
which was made in Illinois during the four years which ended 
last November, for the reason that intelligent curiosity is not 
too frequently exhibited by the official mind in this country. 


As a people we seem to make progress in this manner by imi- 


tating the frog’s scheme of locomotion. Long jumps are 
taken at times only to be succeeded by intervals of inactivity. 
This is true both of the states and of the United States. 
quiries, such as those of the federal Immigration Commis- 


Tne; 


sion, the study of the condition of women and child wage-— 


earners, the study of the steel industry, are carried on and 


then the subjects are forgotten for years. Continuing in-~ 


telligence is seldom brought to bear upon any of the prob- 
lems for which we as a nation are responsible. 
son especially a report such as the Immigrant and the Coal 
Mining Communities of Illinois is welcomed. 


For that rea-_ 


The Immigrants’ Commission, created in June, 1919, was 


given wide powers of investigation. It was fortunate in ob- 
taining as executive officer Miss Abbott who already was na- 


tionally known as a sympathetic and wise student of immigra- — 


tion in the United States. Her work and that of her asso- 


ciates has resulted in a compact and inclusive picture of the — 


actualities of the lives of the great number of aliens who have 
been attracted to the coal fields of Illinois. 
not because of the bad conditions which are in places described 


but because of the balance with which a situation, good and — 
evil, is sketched. The drama of the immigrant is presented in — 


’ 


It is illuminating | 


in American industry and the part which is forced upon, him 
‘in the social and political life of the nation. 
From one standpoint the immigrant has been an incident in 
the rise of industrial America. He has been a tool and a 
‘weapon, a tool desired because of the voracious appetite of 
. "expanding industry for human hands and a weapon needed 
because of the strife which from time to time has arisen be- 
tween the managers and owners of industry and the men who 
served as wage-earners. Sought because of “‘industrial neces- 
_ sity”? the newcomer has often been neglected as a human being 
and as a potential citizen. - No one in particular was respons- 
ible for this oversight. It was an integral part of the Amer- 
ican philosophy which has long held that the worthy will suc- 
ceed and that a bad environment is the proper punishment for 
those who have failed to climb the easy ladder to comfortable 
success. Many people, possibly a majority, know now that 
such a philosophy is largely false, but not until the war raised 
the issue of loyalty was much thought directed to the subject. 
_ Before a new philosophy can safely be constructed it is, how- 
ever, necessary to know the significant facts. Miss Abbott has 
aided in this. j 
Four counties comprise the scene described. In the early 
years of its development Americans, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
‘Scotchmen, Welshmen, Germans and a few Frenchmen and 
na, English-Canadians mined coal in Illinois. The opening of 
new mines and, at times, strikes brought successive waves of 
immigration in Illinois. In 1890 only 7 per cent of the IIli- 
nois miners came from non-English-speaking countries—Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. At present there are mining com- 
munities in Illinois in which practically the entire population 
‘is made up of recent immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. The racial changes and the present composition of 
_. the people are traced and the industrial background of the 
_ miners is indicated. It is interesting to discover that men who 
were skilled in various trades—millers, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, tinners, clerks, among others—have left 
their old European crafts to become miners in Illinois. They 


chose mining because they obtained the opportunity through: 


friends or relatives in this country. Once here they became 
_ tnsulated in ‘alien communities and the chance to make a fresh 
ovhoice was seldom available. 

Conditions in the towns and camps in which the miners live, 
Tek with few exceptions, seem bad, are endured largely 
Uhecquse the settlements are remote aes dependent upon a 
aerials industry and often a single enterprise and because of the 
illusion that a mining town is a “camp” and therefore tem- 

porary. But temporary camps have continued for years and 
men and women have worked and lived and died and new 
fis ‘generations have been reared in communities denied most of 
the amenities of civilization. Children are given poor school- 
‘ing, men and women have often little or no opportunity to 
-enter into American life, social conditions are primitive, life 
is on a low level because of this faith that anything can be 
_ .endured for a time. Except in the larger cities, community 
i irresponsibility appears to be quite general. Yet the full story 
is not one of gloom. Earnings vary, but since the war they 
have been relatively high. The miners are unionized and in- 
dependent. They have developed a remarkable system of co- 
_ -operative stores. Feudalism does not obtain as in sections of 
West Virginia, nor are private wars waged in Illinois frontier 
villages. The situation calls for creative statesmanship but it 
-cannot be epitomized in a single shibboleth. The state, the 
- counties, the mining companies, the union, the miners, all have 
te and the opportunity to evolve a better way of 


Wi.ui4m LL. CHENERY. 


ieimemerais oe ana no one can pursue the story without ¥ 
comprehending more adequately the role which the alien plays ne 


- of six years were studied. The men working on tasks where 


men from the industry. 


THAT is a ee of as ieee) ae in ae s 
industry as compared with the eight-hour day in te 
i ‘the fatigue of the worker and his efficiency? This is t 
question which the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of th 

Medical Research Council (British Home Office) set out 
answer shortly after its appointment in July, 1918. [See th | 


Survey for March 5, page 804.] Its findings, in their com-)) 


pleted form, have just been published. In February, 1919, th | 
eight-hour, shift became the accepted practice in Great Britai 
Thus one of the orignal purposes of the investigation—to | 
bring about its adoption throughout the entire steel industry: 
was eliminated. Moreover, the intensive study of individuals |, 
was given up because there were no tests which were regarded) 
as satisfactory. However, a general survey of the industry | 
was made and _ sickness and mortality records were studied |" 
with results of particular interest to the group of progressive | 
employers who are studying the problems in connection with 
this anticipated change in the American steel industry. f 
Dr. H. M. Vernon, the investigator, found, as he explains). 
in his report, that it is impossible to separate human efficiency 
from mechanical efficiency. The result is that he has drawn 
up an indictment of the present ‘methods of management of } 
the steel and iron industry. He quotes the manager of one 
plant as saying that the production of the plant would be fully 
as great if the plant worked only two eight-hour shifts as if it 
worked two twelve-hour shifts for even when they were work- 
ing the twelve-hour shifts the mills were fully occupied for 


‘only about seven and a half hours per twelve-hour shift. In} 
_ another instance the investigator thought he had discovered _ d 


that production had been increased by the reduction in hours, | 
but upon closer inspection he found that the increase could be | i 
traced more accurately to greater efficiency due a new manager. r 
The report discusses in broad outlines the processes of the i 
production of steel and pig iron and the rolling of steel and |’ 
describes the heavy work involved in them in considerable | | 
detail. In connection with this heavy work it points out that © 
the mechanical efficiency of the task is linked up with the 
human efficiency. For example it takes four to eight times | 
more men to charge blast furnaces by hand than by machine. - 
Part of the heaviest work of the industry is in the charging |) 
of these blast furnaces by hand. “Coupled with the differ- | 
ences of mechanical efficiency,” Dr. Vernon says, “we find — 
that the fatigue of theworker varies in inverse relation.” — ~ 
“A reduction in the length of shift from twelve te eight — 
hours leads to very little increase of hourly output either from 
the blast furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, or the rolling 
mills. ‘Though the men employed were mostly on a piece- |! 
work basis and had to suffer considerable loss of wages when |) 
the hours were reduced they seemed to be unable of their own. } 
initiative to increase their output to any considerable extent | 
and thereby make up for their loss.” | 
Substantial improvements of plant must necessarily desene | 
on the management. . . . It seems probable that if all the 
iron and steel works in the country adopted the most efficient Q 
methods they could improve their output between 50 and 100 © 
per cent. In other words, they could enable their employes to% 
earn more in eight hours than they had previously in twelve. 
Sickness records of about 20,000 steel workers over a period © 


temperatures were high showed from 8 to 23 per cent | 
more sickness than the average. Mortality records showed | 
that the death-rate among steel workers was 5 per cent 
lower than for all males. They showed 100 per cent greater 
mortality from respiratory diseases and 48 per cent smaller | 
mortality from tuberculosis. ‘The steel melters showed : 
per cent greater mortality than all males. The comment is 
made that all the records yield too low an estimate of deat 
rates owing to the withdrawal of some of the less vy 
Tuomas C. Bratsp 


he country is the new 
on for industrial workers which was passed by the legis- 
im committee. ‘There are in the new act, besides the pro- 
s, several features distinctive both to Minnesota and to the 
Jountry at large. In place of the specific compensation schedule 
renerally i in vogue, this act introduces, for. permanent partial 
njury, a healing period not to exceed evreuty five weeks and a 
eeducation period also not to exceed twenty-five weeks, during 


der cent of his salary and is to be given full medical care. 
For total permanent ‘injury, by ‘wiping out the time limit 
‘tirely, the provision practically amounts to care for life, the 
jum total to be paid to the injured not to exceed $10, 000. 
cases of fatal accidents, dependent widows and children are 
en care of during dependency, the limit of individual pay- 
nent to be $7,500. Very important in the provisions of the 
tompensation measures is the inclusion of occupational diseases 
n the list of ills to be provided for.. Farmers are given the 
Fight to come under the provisions of the act by affirmative 
ction. 
employes’ insurance or carry his own. To Tifarnictey the 
-, an Industrial Commission of three members has been cre- 
ated, which, aside from taking over the management of com- 
pensation | in the state—formerly in the hands of the courts, 
supervised by the Department of Labor and Industries—will 
Jalso completely take over the labor department, the state Min- 


Department of Boiler Inspection. An appropriation of 
387,000. for two. years. will carry the work of the commission 
which became active June 1. 


VoLUNTARY Orcanizations ResPonsiBLE 


SPITE. violent opposition on the part of labor unions; 
. Governor Cox of Massachusetts finally signed the legislative 
ill providing that voluntary organizations may sue and be 
ed. Charles J. Hodson, legislative chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts branch of the American Federation of Labor, said that 
the law could be used as a direct weapon against labor unions 
and a movement to strike on the part of a union could be 
immediately followed by a “trumped up’ ’ charge against the 
rganization resulting in tying up all funds. Governor Cox 
said, in defense of his action: _ 

ie The bill applies to all voluntary associations, whether of | 
| employers” or employes, or great groups who have found “hold- 
ing?) companies or voluntary associations a convenient method 
of controlling many large corporations. Every such associa- 
tion ought to be held responsible for its acts. An individual 
is responsible for his acts and if a group of individuals de- 
sire to act as a collective unit they must assume poueceve 

aenascae ‘ ae . 


TREND OF - Coup Lanor oon 3- 1920 


since Eee eccept oe year 1918 when war pro- 


in 1913, the number 
i ng patanite in an Bridgeport, Buf- 
0, i aaas ester, Minneapolis, New Haven, New Orleans, 


169 and.in. 1920 the number of children receiving permits 
opera cities ‘was 76,194, an increase of over 13 per cent. 
‘he increase population of these cities between 1913 and 
‘ cent. The i increase in 1920;, said to be due 


to dhe Geureased cost of living ad to Vise shortage! was. ‘cons: 


innesota ae poiace snes 
ture without contest, following the report of the joint in-. 


ions which closely follow the former and Weal compensation 


_Jwhich time the worker is to be paid on the basis of 66 23x 


out invitations to cooperatives in foreign countries. 
Each employer ‘must, by the new law, either take. 


imum Wage Commission, the state Board of Arbitration, and’ 


attention particularly as a Congressional’ measure which is 


its Par econting to fares obtained by the. 


w York, Rochester, St. Louis, Toledo, and Waterbury was - 


fined to'the first half or three-quarters of the year. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau calls attention to the fact that in some cities — 
better enforcement of the law requiring employment certifi- 
cates accounts for increases in the number of permits issued, 
and avers that while, in the twelve cities for which figures are - 
available for the period 1913-1920, ‘‘the number of children 
taking out certificates has increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in population, it cannot be stated positively, any more — 
than it can be denied, that the number of children actually 
going to work in 1920. increased in like proportion over the 
‘number going to work in 1913.” 


Co-PARTNERSHIP ExHisiri0w ia 
CRYSTAL PALACE, London, during September and Ge vite 


tober of this year, will be the scene of a co-partnership ex- — 
hibition of manufactures produced under co-partnership and 
profit-sharing conditions. According to the United States 
Commerce Report for April 27, this exhibition, which is to 
be paralleled by a congress and conferences, is intemneconete in 
character, and the British Labor Cospabtnecship Association, © 
headed by Lord Robert Cecil and W. A. Appleton, is sending 
The ex- 


hibition is designed 
To enable the public to realize the advance in recent years 
in mutual arrangements to promote industrial peace, 
To enable firms practicing some method of welfare work to’ 
compare results and judge in what manner they can improve 
on their systems. 
To enable the masses of workers employed ‘in various co- 
partnership and profit-sharing firms to meet for mutual con- 
verse and good fellowship. 
Each exhibit will bear a tablet showing the proportion oh ea 
profits devoted to labor. and other provisions made for the. 
benefit and welfare of the workers. “There will be discussed 
at the conference meetings such questions as the sharing of 
control, educational development, arrangements for provident 
funds, and the organization of committees. For the enter- 
tainment of the workers who attend there will be arranged 
sports, music, and choral singing. London alone is estimated 
to have a membership of over 300,000 cooperatives and this is | 
by no means the stronghold of the movement in England which 
finds its main support in the northern industrial districts and 
extends its operations throughout the country in many smaller 
towns by means of branches affiliated to a larger center. 


District WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION BILL 


HEARINGS on the Fitzgerald-Jones Workmen’s Compensa- __ 

tion bill, which applies to the hundred thousand working men | 
and women in private employ in the District of Columbia, are 
now in progress. The bill is modeled on the Ohio state law 
which requires employers to pay their insurance premiums into — 
a state fund, compensation being provided at the rate of two- — 
thirds of the weekly wages, with a maximum of $25 a week 
and a waiting period of three days. The bill is attracting 


aes Se 


likely to have far-reaching national influence and significance. — 
Those lined up in favor of the measure are the civic and labor 
organizations, while opposing it are the insurance companies. _ 

The opposition contends that the state fund insurance of the 
bill-is “socialistic, communistic and bolshevistic” and they ob- 

ject to it on the ground that it would prevent the insurance 
companies from writing the kind of insurance which this law, __ 
if passed, would require. Advocates of the bill approve the 
exclusive state fund plan because they claim that it is necessary 


_for the protection of the injured worker against the superior _ ue 


resources of the insurance companies, who otherwise have a 
financial interest in disputing the claims. te 


sex. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 


' By Marie Carmichael Stopes. G. P. Putnam Sons. 252 pages. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY, $2.65. 
SEX EDUCATION 

By Walter M. Gallichan. Small, Maynard & Co. 294 pages. 


Price, $2.00; by mail of the SurvEY, $2.15. 


THE SEX FACTOR IN HUMAN LIFE 
By T. W. Galloway. American Social Hygiene Association. 
142 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 
The growing literature dealing sanely, scientifically and candidly 
with the problems of sex, marriage, maternity and birth control is 
enriched by the first two books bearing the respective titles given. 


Each of these new volumes covers its own special corner of the 


wide field in a special way. Neither can serve as a substitute for 
the other. 


Dr. Stopes, the author of a deservedly popular book called Mar-~ 


ied Love, says that her new book is written for the British 
aristocracy and upper middle class, and “pre-eminently for the 
‘young, happy, and physically well-conditioned pair who, mating 
i Pavey, on all the planes of their existence, are living married 
love.” These words would seem to warn off the great majority 
of persons, yet there is much in the book that the average person, 
even if not young, or happy, or physically well- conditioned, will 
find interesting and useful to him or her. 

Dr. Stopes is, for the most part, rigorously scientific, practical and 
reasonable, but in some of her chapters she ventures to speculate, 
generalize on slender data, or anticipate the verdict of experience. 
This fact she herself realizes, and is duly apologetic, as, for instance, 
in her too theoretical chapter on pre- -natal influences. 

Dr. Stopes discusses preparations, as well as the right time, for 
“marriage and mating; the delights, distress and responsibilities of 
' the mother-to-be and the father-to-be; the physical difficulties of 
pregnancy, the rights of the baby before and after birth, the ravages 
of venereal disease, and cognate topics. She gives valuable advice 
on many points, although occasionally her medical advice is not 
well-founded. 

Her standards are high and beautiful, and she has the progressive, 
feminist point of view. She dreams of a healthy, beautiful and noble 
race and deplores the reproduction of the diseased and unfit. 
she gravely underestimates the difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of her ideal. The one central reform needed, she holds, “is the 
endowing of motherhood, not with money, but with the knowledge of 
her own power.” Make motherhood enlightened, voluntary and 
“radiant,” and, in addition sterilize all’ the morally and physically 
unfit males, and the race problem is solved: This, one fears, is too 
superficial a theory. Of economic and general social questions, and 
‘of their bearing on race preservation and race improvement, Dr. 
Stopes seems to have a most inadequate notion, though she refers to 
the Labor Party and the constructive radical movements of the time 
in more than one place. Books on birth control and race improve- 
ment, to be thoroughly sound, should be written after earnest: and 
prolonged study of the problems of poverty, unemployment, lack of 
opportunity, class privilege and other fundamental injustices in the 
present social and economic order. 

_ Mr. Gallichan’s new volume, Sex Education, may be warmly re- 
commended to parents and teachers, for whom it is indeed intended 
as a text-book, as well as to those who are neither but who feel a 
scientific and moral interest in the question of rational treatment of 
The author repeats himself to some extent, but this is a slight 
fault in a book of the character under notice. 

There are four distinct parts in the book, with an appropriate in- 
troduction. The first part deals with general considerations, includ- 
ing the admittedly serious difficulties faced by those who would dif- 
fuse knowledge of the laws of sex, and contains a most instructive 
historical sketch. We learn, for example, that Bosnia has introduced 
state instruction in sex questions in order to check the alarming 
spread of venereal disease, and has in a short time achieved “mar- 
velous results.’ Who would have expected such leadership in such 
a quarter? / 

The second part discusses scientific teaching of young children and 


But 


Committee on Adult Education; 


adolescent boys and as ‘and the hygiene, physiology ant psych 4 
pathology of sex, The third treats’ of home training, the school, 
social influence and books as educational factors. The fourth reverts) 
to the “menace of ignorance,” touched upon in the introduction, and 
concludes with a fine, inspiring chapter on woman’s part in se 
education. a 
The work cannot be too highly yaieed for its matter and manner, 
It is replete with useful information and convincing argument. A 
page could easily be filled with striking quotations. Yo use a hack- 
neyed phrase, the readers of the book—and their names should be 
legion—will derive from it a truly liberal and ennobling education. 
It is wholesome, and sanely optimistic. A 
. 


This little book is literally invaluable to young men and women, 
whether in college or not, although. the author calls it “a study out- 
line for college men.” It covers a wide field, but every chapter and 
every paragraph betoken careful thought and good sense in dealing” 
with the most delicate and controversial topics. Professors, school’ 
principals and teachers should see to it that every young man or 
woman capable of comprehending the book—and it.is popularly writ- 
ten and most readable—is introduced to it. 

It treats of the nature of sex, right and wrong use of natural ap- 
petites, misconceptions about sex, results of control or indulgence, 
inheritance, marriage, the home, democracy and even religion in” 
relation to sex, life. The book is free from dogmatic or dubious 
precepts. It commands assent from the deepest students of the prob- 
lems treated and is full of instruction, inspiration and guidance for 
the young and, it may be added, the middle-aged as well. In short 
and in truth, here is an excellent hand-book for everybody, and the 
Social Hygiene Association deserves warm thanks for haying made 
it available to all in convenient form. RACHELLE S. Yarros, M.D. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON ADULT EDUCATION 


Edited by R. St. John Parry. Cambridge University witsios 
pp. Price, $5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 


One of the extraordinary developments of war time in England was 
the growth of interest on the part of the university men in the 
problems of general, community and adult education. For instance, 

the master of Balliol was chairman of the well known Parliamentary 
Committee on Adult Education which presented a series of “interim 
reports” during the latter years of the war and a final report in 

1919, which is nothing less than an amazing challenge to the whole 
structure of British education, America needs to hear and ponder 

such words as these: “Education is not a self-contained specialism 

which can progress while other aspects of social life remain sta- 

tionary. It is the expression in.one sphere of activity . . . of the 

interests and ideals that dominate the rest. What they make it, 

that it will be; and there is a sense in which its progress owes 
more to the impact of economic changes and social developments 
than to the deliberate attempts of educationalists te improve it.” 

Is not that rather strong language for a man who sits in the chair 
of the great Jowett? 

These Cambridge Essays are presented to the public for the pur- 
pose of making available some of the subjects and materials of that 
report, which, the editor of the present volume says, is “so far 
unique in the history of education in Great Britain . . . and asserts 
principles and makes proposals which, if whole-heartedly adopted 
and consistently acted upon, will undoubtedly transform se pp 
character of the national life.” 

After the Introduction by the editor, who is vice-master of Trinity 
College, the present volume contains the following essays: The 
Purpose and Meaning of Adult Education, by Professor Cranage, 
of King’s College, Cambridge; An Historical Survey, by A. E. 
Dobbs, sometime fellow of the same college; Organization, by A. 
E. Mansbridge, for many years secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and now chairman of the World Association for 
Adult Education; Democracy and Adult Education, by the Rev. E 
H. B. Miasieriten| rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, Fdudin, well known 
author; Labor and Adult Education, by Arthur Greenwood, who 
was joint-secretary of the Committee on Adult Education, and i is a 
prominent author of educational and civic studies; Women and 
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Adult Education, by Mrs. Huws Davies, who was a member of the 
The Ua Extension Moves 
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yerience of working - men of a wage- earning elias” 

Did I not. ‘say that war time showed extraordinary developments 
‘Sn education in Great Britain? Is not this proof—that an English 
i eae “of the strictest sect” should publish a book: of which 
he introduction was written by the vice-master of Trinity College 
ind the conclusion by “a working man of Southport?” 

There are two profoundly significant movements in education at 
‘work today in this round world, and this book tells much about 
“ he of them. JosepH K. Hart. 

ij THE REDIRECTION OF HIGH. ‘SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
_ By Herbert G. Lull and H. B. Wilson. J. B. Lippincott .Co, 
pp. Price, $1.60; by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 
The American high school is undergoing profound reconstructions. 
No one knows what the outcome or outcomes will be. But it is 
| certain that the new high school must be much more “social” than the 
one we have known, whatever that may turn out to mean. The older 
high school grew up around a formal curriculum of Latin and 
“mathematics which the college imposed upon it. The new high 
{school must largely ignore the demands of the college and gather 
jaround the needs of the students as reflected in their community 
4 relationships. These needs are set forth by the authors as follows: 
Scommon knowledge of English; physical training for all students; 
common knowledge of contemporary world history; common need 
‘of American history; common need of civic instruction; vocational 
: training; preparation for . professional destination ; eeeicatcnal 
ed avocational activities and general culture. 

_ Several suggestive surveys of schools actually pepe pro- 
snes of redirection are given. Extensive bibliographies make the 
book an excellent tool -for use in opening out the whole field of high 
school reorganization, which is probably the most generally accepted 
task of educational reconstruction now going on in America. The 
book blazes a trail through what must seem to the beginning student 


|) a very extensive wilderness. J. K. 


EMPLOYE TRAINING 
) By John Van Liew Morris. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
|) Price, $3.00; by mail of the SuRVEY, $3.20. ; 
: ‘This is a detailed study of the organization of corporation schools, 
' Witten by a man who finds little to criticize in them, either in 
| theory or in practice. The book is well put together and assembles 
‘for the first time the descriptions of the practices, and plans of 
thirty-five of the great manufacturing corporation schools in the 
‘United States, based upon personal visits of the author to the plants 
‘or upon information given him by the educational directors. There 
are definitions and examples of apprenticeship, special, initial, part- 
time, initial-special, up-grading;-promotion. -and floor training. There 
is a good analysis of the administrative problems of cooperative or 
, ‘part- -time schools which is important to the lay reader, since in using 
‘this form of employe training, the corporation school shares with 
the public the creation of a public school problem. 
| Although it is conceded that the schools are carried on for the 
lemployers’ profit, it is also admitted by Mr. Morris that the greatest 
lbenefit accrues to the employes who most heavily suffer from in- 
adequate training. — Mr. Morris nowhere opens argument on the 
pereTesting debatable points of his subject matter. 
Marion SuaCe CALKINS. 


WEGE ZUR MENSCHENERZIEHUNG 
|| By Helene Scheu-Riesz. Frisch & Co., Vienna. 86 pp, Paper. 
This. ‘is the second of a series of books written by the well known 
educationalist ‘and pacifist on Peace and Freedom. In it are re- 
produced eighteen articles contributed to Viennese papers dealing 
lwith different aspects of the problem of human adjustment to the 
nception of world- democracy. While some of them are essays 
lof ethical exhortation, others deal with such practical matters as 
e reform of school reading books and teaching material—in which 
‘the author has beén a pioneer—the educational possibilities of 
‘the Bradford (England) experiment in providing a ship for inter- 

ational school journeys, women’s compulsory service for social 
pen prison reform, the new residential state schools of Austria, 
‘and the like. While the tone of some of these articles is rather 
ntimental, they contain original observation and suggestions very 
much in ieee with the spirit of the times. i Ve Be Le 
He aoa 2 ; 
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_ UNITED STATES STEEL 
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LATEST BOOKS 


By Arundel Cotter. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price $3.00; by mail of the Survey $3.20. 
‘The sub-title is A Corporation with a Soul. The concluding para- 
graph reads: “United States Steel is a remarkable organization. 

Nothing like it exists or ever existed. It is in a class by itself.” 

TAXATION AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Sciences for 
cee 192%. 314 pp. Paper. Price $1.25; by mail of the SurvEY 

1.35 

Everywhere the clamor for economy has produced new ” panaceas. 

The Present volume is a symposium of authoritative opinion on the 

relation of public revenues and expenditures, possible new federal 

taxes, tariff policy, budgetary procedure and administrative organ- 
ization,’ 
itary expenditure. 

RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION . } a 
By Edwin N. Earp, Abingdon Press. 144 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of the SurvEY $1.10. 

An outline intended to guide the rural social worker and to stimulate 

him to a scientific study of questions of organization. The second 

part deals with the training of ministers in rural work. 

THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES 
By Marshall Olds. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
by mail of the Survey $2.70. 

A survey of relations between capital and labor, by a champion of 

the public, whose solution for industrial unrest is, “Make - Labor 

obey the law.” 

REVOLUTION. A STORY OF THE NEAR FUTURE IN ENG- 

LAND 
By J. D. Beresford. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
by mail of the Survey $2.20. 

A novel, not intended to be a forecast of revolution so much as a 

plea for a change of heart. 

OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE 
By Graham Wallas. Yale University Press. 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 

A summary and analysis of the environmental heritage, including 

knowledge and habits, too much belittled by some modern biologists 

who over-emphasize our physical heritage and its retarding influsaes 
on social progress. 


A erate PEOPLES AND OUR RELATIONS WITH 
xe EM 


By Sir Harry’ Johnston. Oxford University Press. 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.05. 
One of the World of Today series of booklets on current social pro- 
blems, by the well known colonial administrator. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By D. H. Lawrence. Thomas Seltzer. 120 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.65. . 
An excursion by the foremost of the younger English novelists into — 
philosophical interpretation of the problem of living. 


STREETS and other VERSES 
By Douglas Goldring. Thomas Seltzer. 
mail of the Survey, $1.60. 


THE SWORD OR THE CROSS 
By Kirby Page. Christian Century Press. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.30. 
A contribution to the Christian athiende to war and a criticism of 
the churches. The philosophy of this little book is in the main that 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


THE SWORD OF NEMESIS 


By R. Archer Tracy. Neale Publishing Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 


DAWN AND SUNSET GOLD: POEMS OF LOVE AND NA- 
TURE 

By Samuel J. Looker. 

of the Survey $ .75. 
Nature and love poems by a self-educated working man who has 
learned to look for ‘and interpret the beauty of simple and elemental 
things. The freshness, sincerity and dignity of his style are praised 
by Theodore Maynard, Lord Alfred Douglas, W. B. Yeats and other 
poets. 


312 pp. Illustrated. 


286 pp. Price $2.50; 


375 pp. Price $2.00 ; 


307 pp. Price, 


64. pp. acct 


108 pp. Price, $1.50; by 


107 pp. Price, $1.20; 


327 pp. Price, ‘$x.503; 


S. J. Looker. 22 pp. Price $ .60; by mail 


The Allied debt also is discussed, and the burden of fpr iu 


- ENGLISH LABOR WOMEN 

HAT was described as the largest conference of labor women 
'Y ever held in any part of the world met in Manchester, Eng- 
and, on April 27 and 28. The conference was organized by the 

_ Women’s Section of the British Labor Party, and was attended by 

523 delegates from all sections of the British isles, representing 19 

trade unions, 6 national women’s societies (including the women’s 
| cooperative guilds), 20 divisional labor parties, 62 women’s sections 
seo 52 local labor parties. 

’ 'The conference was called at the request of the Labor Party which 

“recognizes that 8,000,000 women who have recently been enfranchized 

require special help in order to function effectively as citizens, and 
that some platform should be provided so that the woman in the 

home may have a chance to express what she feels. 

| Margaret Bondfield, the chairman of the conference, pointed out 

in her opening address that women are going into the political arena 
at a time when the baleful influence of the war is still with us. The 
ks whole political atmosphere is enmeshed with false influences. The 
i reactionary impulse, caused by ignorance, error and apathy, the 

greatest of which is apathy, seems to be governing. Those plati- 

‘tudes which have done such service during the last seven years, and 
all those cynical forces have become the pattern of political life. The 

effect has been bad, politically and morally. It has led to the ruin 
of Europe. Morally it has been absolutely indefensible. But, she 
said, against that atmosphere, labor comes forward with its ideals. 
' It demands the simplification of life. They are not trying to follow 
_ middle class life, or to control the wealth of the country. “We stand 
for building up life, spiritual power, the power to sacrifice, the power 
to serve, in order to establish that new social order.” 

The business of the conference, which covered a wide and com- 
prehensive field, included such questions as international policy and 
- -wnemployment, international cooperation, promotion of international- 
“ism, secret diplomacy, international labor legislation, Ireland, women 
magistrates and jurors, cost of living, health, housing and educa- 
tion, questions affecting the welfare of women and children. 


Stirring speeches were made by the wives of miners from South 


“Wales and Scotland on a resolution condemning the government for 
_ calling out the military reserves in the mining districts. They gave 
_ vivid descriptions of their lives as a result of inadequate wages, 
{ A pateas housing and ever-present dread of accidents in the mines. 
The feeling of the convention was most intense on the subject of 
i Daand, and it went on record against a government which could be 
responsible for such outrages as have been committed there.  An- 
other lively discussion took place on “making Germany. pay.” 
_ The government was severely criticized for its attitude toward the 
trade board (comparable to the minimum wage’ commissions in the 
- United States). Miss Symons of the National Union of General 
| Workers pointed out that the trade boards affect the lowest paid 
“women workers in the country. The original act setting up trade 


boards was passed in 1909, and in 1918 a further act was passed 


with “wider powers and enabling the minister of labor to set up 
trade boards where there was no other machinery for dealing with 
wages. When a continuation of the machinery of industrial courts 
_ was asked for, the government stated that this was unnecessary be- 
cause the trade boards covered 2,500,000 people and would soon cover 


of the government. First ‘there was a united protest’ from the em- 
ployers who posted notices of reductions of ten and twelve shillings 
‘a week. But in the industries where trade boards had already been 
‘set up, this could not be done. 
ischarged everyone who was investigating the need for setting up 
new trade boards. Because of the protests, some of the notices were 
rescinded, but at present only one-third of the trade board workers 
are active. When Dr. ‘Macnamara, the minister of labor, was ap- 
roached, he said it was not a good thing to put on full canvas 
hen you were going into a bad gale. Miss Symons pointed out that 
here are long columns in the press against trade boards written by 
mployers, chambers of commerce and boards of trade, and that this 
is the gale that is blowing. The promises made to the women, there- 
; fore, were being broken. 

A ringing appeal was made and on behalf of the younger workers 
the older women were urged to see that their younger sisters were 
enfranchised, until which time there could be no effective complaint 


‘5,000,000. Then suddenly there was a change of policy on the part — 


‘ers were outnumbered a dozen to one. ~ ager ||. 


In November, the minister of labor. 


program was to be defeated. This may be true of the mit ‘d 
woman, but the women in industry, the wives of the wage- 
and the consumers are rapidly becoming organized into an ‘intelli 
political body whose favor will not be lightly won. It is safe t 
that if the next general election returns a labor government to P 
liament, the labor women will play an important part in that dec 

sion. For the Labor Party has discovered’ an intense interes Gn 
politics among the working men’s wives and has found that some of # 
most effective campaigning is taking place over the back yard fen 
London. JEssiz Haver BUTLER, 


_ SOCIAL WORK IN TENNESSEE q 
HE sum of the corner angles of a parallelogram, if Eins 
has not yet wholly discredited Euclid, is equal to two stra 

angles. But it takes a much more flesh-and-blood kind of ‘pial 

express the sum when you bring. together the four corners of t 

parallelogram state, as was done a week ago in Nashville. 

occasion was the annual Tennessee State Conference of Social Worl 1 

Out of the wealth of stimulating discussions and material pre 
sented only a few general impressions can be catalogued here. Fir: 

there was evidence of an increasing recognition of the importance 0 

public health work; and in Tennessee a recognition by the hea 

officers that they plone in the field ‘represented by the conference 
A second impression was the absence from the conference of most. 
of the superintendents of state institutions—with one or two bri 

exceptions. This is in marked contrast to the conference of s 

work in some other states (Indiana is a good example) where th 

superintendents take a very active and influential part. ( 
Third, was the large number of people present representing 

Red Gross: ‘They outnumbered other groups in much the same w 

that the family case workers outnumber other groups at the Nationa 

Conference of Social Work. 'The hope was expressed that the Ret 

Cross workers will continue to strengthen the state conference | 

their presence, instead of creating state meetings of their own. Th 

Red Cross chapters are being called on by some of. the state’s a 

ministratives to perform a function for the state, in cooperating witl 

state bureaus and institutions, somewhat similar to home servi 
work for the army during the war. ‘This is particularly the ca 
with respect to insanity, feeble-mindedness and child dependency, [ 
helps to this end to have the workers of state, lopal and priva 
agencies meet and get acquainted. 
Fourth, there was evidence of considerable interest by the socia 
workers of the state in the mothers’ pension law, just enacted a | 
proved April 8) and of their desire to assist the juvenile or ‘county 
judges who have to operate the-law. The act provides aie ther 


‘on May 4, called by the Iowa State Conference of Social 
Work. First, it called into council’ on social problems a group of) 
people for the most part outside of the profession of social work, | 
the overwhelming majority of whom had through this confere 
their first contact with the State Conference on Social Work. Rep-| 
resentatives were present from health, educational, religious, social. 
and other agencies, both public and private. However, social works 


The second notable characteristic of this district meeting was : 
the appearance on the program of men responsible for the adminis-| : 
tration of public poor relief. J. H. Moore, chairman of the Boar 
of Supervisors of Mahaska county, delivered a paper on ee | 
Mahaska County Plan of Social Service: Does It Pay Financi ly? 
which presented convincing proof that trained direction in the 
administration of public relief is financially sound. A paper by 
Fred c. McClung, a aed from _Wapello bara 5 2 entitle 


were ae 
a speech in his life... Unbanuea behind the plow? ” be 
paper and Mr. Moore’s were clear, convincing and h 
Thirteen of fourteen connie included in the p 


a 
ee es 
wie 


liv “stock. To date ‘social service has_ 


enged. Social workers. have much to hope — 

“the. ‘state’s. progress in social work. Tovwa’s” farmers do not ee Pa bike ua Mectine 

n half. measures. If they take action, it is adequate action, 
iggardly half Measures. Louise, CoTTRELL. of the 


wo COMMUNICATION National Conference of Social Work 


\ 
i 
| 


Es THE Eprror: “The calamity’ that has befallen our unfortunate 


A “ya try has kindled the smouldering energies of. the Turkish women : : 
nd 9 we feel that we must appeal to the generous American nation | 
i the help that has" never fase denied to other nations. F 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


is more sinned oan eae ‘sinning and oh is piatceie un- 
lainingly in the dark, uncared for, unprotected _ and unknown 


si 


hi 
Phe conflagrations sweeping over us at difepent petinds have ; 
ned the once Perea ety. of arti eae ‘inte: a sie of 


ice great Tarkish empire ‘now cy Senienon, has md the hae i 
roblem more difficult and aed available building, mosque or : if une 22-29, 1921 
While things were at this 
he Russians from the Crimea 1 were eae to FASS oly sicloait 


zat ar ew a O raes sees through we government crisi- ns 


a e€ not received a cent for months and are practically starving. ; ‘ : ; ai 
widows and el who: used to ahd on a _miserable pit- | 1. Because there is an imperative need that workers 
in all fields of social endeavor should get together 
haw many 2 are aie of. starvation, “The want an misery is at least once each year for the interchange of 
ng, beyond description. 


Our appeal to you is in the name. of uateninn We trust you will ideas, the relation of experiences, and the dis- 


iar : 
5 er our Maced and the depth of misery into which we are cussion of problems. j 


. Because the Annual Meeting of the N ational ye 
Anice Pesroun Kinnisty, i Conference of Social Work most perfectly meets 
 avife of former counsellor of heey th d 
EFIKA EDHEM, these needs. 
wife of former home ‘minister a : Ate DY 2 Ae 
Sanit, Hawn, ' Because, in addition to this, it affords the ene 
ie yet general dines of Ottoman Museum _ great annual opportunity for the making of 
Eze VELL, Spa . : ‘ : 
ite ‘of: former, consul-general, Paris an acquaintances, the renewal of friendships, and 
“Fez pee ras the attainment of that stimulating contact with 
like-minded persons which alone makes posable 
* site an frigate shes the best work upon the part of all those inter- 
 Serma Riza, Da est q ested i in human helpfulness. 


% 


* 


daughter 0 of senator. 


cee refi gee were Tet bose in ie as endabate- 
e 20 per cent of them, Persons supposed to 


ir way The rest” were pe are cared for in __ The railroads have granted reduced rates, and 
‘ Milwaukee € t ] for al 
d British organizations as well as Bieber ea aaeauately, cotee ne i 


f, Red Cross and Y. M.C. A. take | visitors for the week of June 22-29. 


Or r Gillespie, according to Com- 
illeti of te he Ss. Meigs of Commerce) 


i di f li t Con- 
Cee Ee reme er ne ing, at, Cour, Tue Niviona CoNnFERENCE OF SOCIAL Worx 


25 East Ninth St., @hreinnats: Ohio. 
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a Jewish woman to supervise children’s ac- — 


agement. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Head Master of Educational 
Work for St. Andrew’s Industrial School, 
Barrington, R. I.; Episcopalian under forty 
who loves boys desired. 3866 SURVEY, 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


WANTED: Trained and_ experienced 
Jewish visiting housekeeper or social case 
worker equipped for intensive home visit- 


ing. Mature woman preferred. State age, 
salary desired,’ * training, experience and 
references. Address I. Kadis, Supt., He- 


brew Relief Association, 1002 Walnut Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


. JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply, to Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


WANTED: High grade man or woman 
‘as Field Secretary. Address with references, 
Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 478 Washington St., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED: By a modern Jewish child- 
care organiation, 200 miles from New York, 


Must understand household man- 
Address, stating age, salary and 


tivities. 


experience, 3873 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Service Bureau of Decatur, Illi- 


- nois, wants trained worker for its office and 


Le 


field work. 


Jewish Charities, 


some experience, to supervise girls’ 
and assist in other activities in well estab- 


Apply to Mrs. Jack, 451 W. 
Macon Street, stating age, experience, salary, 
etc. 


_ CASE SUPERVISOR for United Jewish 


Charities, one who has executive ability and 


experience in case work, good salary. United 
687 East High Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED: Social service worker for 
field work. Apply to Superintendent, Home 


for Crippled Children, Newington, Conn. 


| WANTED : October first, 


woman with 
work 


lished Settlement in middle western city. 


3870 SURVEY. 


i WANTED: Man attorney with social ser- 


_ vice experience to supervise law-enforcement 
in child protective agency near New York. 
Write qualifications in full. 


3872 SURVEY. 


THE SURVEY 


‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


RA TES: Display gdvertiscune sta) 25. cents per agate line, 14 lines to the. inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
-number, for each insertion, nunimaum ee $1.50. Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: Basketry teacher (to give 
entire time), all year . City position, starting 
September. Write stating experience to 3869 
SURVEY. 


es 


AN OPPORTUNITY is offered to Jewish 
young man who is desirous of entering the 
field of social work along the lines of in- 
stitutional organization and management. 


The position is one of residence in a large™ 


New York orphanage. He must be willing 
to serve an apprenticeship as a subordinate 
for quite some time. He will have an op- 
portunity of attending college and studying 
the work from the ground up. Apply by let- 
ter only to Box 3875 Survey giving age, 
education, etc. 


Graduate Nurses and Dietitians 


. WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 
Duty, Supervising, School, Industrial, Wel- 
fare and Public Health Nurses; Dietitians, 
etc. If interested in, institutional positions, 
etc., anywhere in the United States, write 
now for free booklet. Aznoe’s Central Reg- 
istry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


i 


> 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities— 
all over the country. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN of exceptional experience in edi- 
torial, literary and publicity work, fluent 
writer and speaker, seeks connection where 
these qualifications and broad social outlook 
will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A position as executive secre- 
tary in Public Health work. Can furnish 
best of references for ability and character. 
3876 SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR of hospital social service with 
broad training, experience and ability to 
teach and train students, desires change. 
3874. SURVEY. 


COTTAGE OFFICER and Matron, de- 
sires position. Best references, experienced. 
Can report immediately. T. Muldoon, 35 
Carlton Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in institu- 
tional and settlement work, also as grade 
and commercial teacher, formerly an Assis- 
tant Superintendent, desires a position in a 
child caring institution. 
Italian and German fluently. Best of refer- 
ences. 3871 SURVEY. 


‘Cane On- ULWae Cleme s 


Between two lakes. Fishing, tennis, iad 
horses. 


For two or three little boys, a Suelo 


Canaan, Conn. 
L. B. Garrett, 


The Unmarried Mothe =) 


Booklets printed for gratuitious distribution d 
scribing work in this line successfully done fe 
forty-five years. 


CLARKE, 5 Brimmer St., 


for a year for $1.50: 


BOOK-BINDING wel Soe ee 


ing. Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and o 
periodicals, $1.65. 
Fast 13th St., New York City. 


RESE ARCH: We assist in preparing | 


es, debates. 
REsEARCH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 
THE ArT oF SPenpinc—How to Live Brrter 


vacancies occur, for other Church wom 
Apply to Director, 123 East 28th St. N 
York City. 


period; 5 room duplex apartment in house;} 
large rooms, fireplaces, all conveniences; 
extraordinary yard; 
Square, New York; convenient to L, subway 
. bus. 
ment. 
SURVEY. 


a as wes | 
—— 
es | 
easily be removed and reinserted. At thes 
end of each six months an index will be sent 


to you and the volume will then be read 
for a permanent place in your library. ‘ 


Can speak French, — 


i 
‘a 
ye 

yee 


Write Mer. for descriptive bookle 


ua 


Laura B. Garretts 
CAMP FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Inquire during Jun 
529. W. ‘138th Sts. N. Y.4 


and Her Infant 
How to Care for Them 


Address» Miss _ L,. FREEMA 


Boston, Mass. 


Printed Stationery 


SEND a postal to Lewis for samples of the fine i 


moderate price printed stationery made. Enough 
712 River St., Troy, N. ¥ 


terials, and gold_ 1 


EGGELING Boox-BinpEry, 


“cial articles, papers, speec! 
Expert, scholarly service. Au?Hor’ 


ROOMS i i 


ROOMS for Church Students, and when 


FURNISHED APARTMENT ||. 
FOR RENT—June to October, or sho 


t 
south of Washington} ‘) 
te 


Also, 2 room non- housekeeping apart fmt 
Phone, Spring 1011. Write Be | i 


The Survey may be 
for permanent ready 1 
erence in a special 
leaf binder, made y 
' board sides, It is cove 
ed with stout buckr 
THE SURVEY stam 
in gold letters both 
the back and on the sid 
Put in each issue as re 
ceived. It does not mu 
tilate issues, which ma: 


t 


if 


Brice $2.00 and poneEny i i 


F; 2 Yi mo 4 ekly 
MS, CO mchanged throughout the month. 
N ; : see : i 
@imes reports the most important setivi- 
q ‘ate the 2000 charitable and public welfare” 


jlagencies in New York City. Ten issuce per 
|lyear—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


= t-Burst supplies information needed by 

‘ladult education, international contacts, foreign- 

language press comments. Monthly. yoo r 

| venue, 

New York City. es 

published under the auspices of the Hos { 
1 Service Association of New York rf 


\\workers in foreign communities. Legislation, 

/'year. Womans Press, 600 Lexington 

lnsvital Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
., 19 East 72d Street, New York — 
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isblic Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
| upward; cab tion $3 00 per year; publish- 
ed. by the National Organization for Publie 
| Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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_ CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


ae 


lions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


MIGRATION LITERATURE sent on request by the 


‘Station F, New York City. 


ta 
di |iagore UNIons. 

|| Union Assn.,. 
iow to Meret Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
‘Lasker. A summary of the report of the 
| Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed 
\\by Mayor Mitchel of New York during the 
nemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
ttee’s report is now out of print. But this 
summary makes available all of the essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Reprinted 
eon THE SEavey ve iM aabapatd 5, 1921. cd 
cents a co ostpaid., - er more copies pos! 
|| paid to iste eee $20.00. Tue Survey, 112 
East 19 Street, New York. : 


Free on ‘request ‘to Mass. Credit 
5 Park Square, Boston. aes 


j 


romrprtion AND Prosperity: What Freedom. 
| from Unemployment, Low Wages and Drink 
‘\means to a Representative 4 
© (Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 

aire November 6, 1920, issue of THe Survey. 
Quoted throughout the entire English-speaking 
world. Invaluable Peas debaters, col- 
and high school class : 
ig 2 in any aspect of the subject. 25 
Tue Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 


are interested 
"= cents a copy. 
q\. New York. 


‘STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 
ted for publication, Submit Mss. or 
ite Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


‘ALL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ar 
ition, for office use. Apply, The Survey, 
ast 19 street, New York. ‘4 : 


uy 


UY YOUR BOOKS 


“THE BOOK DEPARTMEN a 

a ae uy = ho ’ 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 

y specialize in books on social, civic and 


Ww 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications =~ ; 


ipyet 


THE NATIONAL PROBATION  Asso- 


listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 


| National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 


in many and various localities. 


society of the same place. 


American City ~ 


use and to all who 


CIATION on June x will start an inde- 
pendent career with Charles L. Chute as 
secretary. Mr. Chute was for seven and a 
half years secretary of the New York State 
Probation Commission, which has during 
his term of service greatly expanded per- 
sonnel and improved standards of service 
in the probation system of the state. The 
offices will be opened in the new head- 
quarters for national agencies at 370 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York city. The asso- 
ciation will undertake an ambitious pro- 
gram of formulating national ‘probation 
standards, and will immediately carry on 
an active campaign to have enacted a bill, 
lately introduced in Congress, to establish 
a probation system for the federal courts 
which are now entirely without one. The 
association will publish a new directory 


of probation officers; will seek to establish . 
“courses in schools and universities for the 


training of probation and other court work- 
ers; will continue to act as a clearing house 
for probation information; will act as_ in- 
termediary betvyeen qualified court workers 
who are looking for work and courts that 
are in need of qualified workers; and will 
help in the founding of state probation com- 
missions and other local associations of 
probation and parole officers. 


THE SUDDEN. DEATH OF E.E.BROOKS, 
secretary of the Springfield (Mass.) Com- 
munity Chest, closes a life of service spent 
Following 
work with the New York Charity Organi- 


zation Society, he reorganized the Asso- 


ciated Charities of Peoria, Ill., and later 
became general secretary of the Honolulu 
i During the war 
he was with the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, and afterwards with 
Community Service, Inc. More recently, 
his survey of Memphis, Tenn., was fol- 
lowed by efforts at coordination in a typi- 
cal New England city. In éach field, Mr. 
Brooks won the confidence of the communi- 
ty and of his fellow workers. 


LOUIS H. LEVIN has been chosen director 
of the Associated Jewish Charities of Bal- 
timore, an amalgamation of the Federated 
Jewish Charities and the United Hebrew 
Charities recently effected in that city. The 
new organization includes 12,000 Jewish 
mem and women, nearly 20 per cent of the 
Jewish population of the city. It not only 
‘assumes responsibility for a watchful and 
economic expenditure of the funds entrusted 
to it, but also undertakes the important 
duty of discovering what problems the city 
really has and what service is most needed. 


2 


ARMAND WYLE, superintendent of the 
Jewish Orphan Home in Rochester since 
its establishment seven years ago, has re- 
signed to become executive director of the 
Jewish Orphans’ Home of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Huntington Park, Cal. The es- 
tablishment of a plan of self-government 
among the children in his institution has 
given distinction to Mr. Wyle’s work at 
Rochester. Samuel Sollender of New York 
city will succeed Mr. Wyle. 


A GIFT of $10,000 has been made by A. 
H. Herndon, a well known Negro business 


man and philanthropist, to educated colored 


women in Atlanta, Ga., who are carrying on 
settlement work among neglected children 
of their race. 


Recent Tenpencres in Brinctnc Asout IMPROVED 
ReLations Between EmPLoyeR AND EMPLOYE IN 
Inpustry. By Sam A. Lewisohn. Reprinted 
from the Economic World. From the author, © 

Minutes or Evipence Taken Berorn THe De- 
PARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
bs a cate a tose on THE Two-Suirr ~ 

M. 3 . Stationer ! 

a Price 2 sh. 6 d. fait pace, mh 
ATECHISM OF THE Social QueEstion, By Rey. 
John A. Ryan, D.D., and Rey. R. A. MeGowen) 
Natl. Catholic Welfare Council, Social Action’ 


Dept. The Paulist Press, 120 West 60 st., New 
York city. 


_Direcrory or Socra, AcEncirs oF Toieve, Onto 


(1921). Published by Dept. of Education and 
Research, Social Service Federation, Toledo. 
Price 25. cents. Stet 

THe Oren SuHop: A Desate. Andrew Furuseth, 
pres. of Internat. Seamen’s Union, vs. Walter 
Gordon Merritt, counsel of the League for In- 
dustrial Rights. H.W. Wilson Co., 958 Uni- 
versity ave., New York city. Price 50 cents, 

Civic Lessons From Mayor MitcHer’s DErEan. 
By Eda Amberg and Wm. H. Allen, Institute — 
ir Public Service, 51 Chambers st., New York — 
city. 

Pustic Servics THrouch CHamsers oF Com- 
MERCE.. By W. J. Donald. Reprinted from The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol: XXVI, No. 
5, March, 1921. ; : 


EPUCATIONAL OpportuNitixs vor Women FROM 


OTHER Lanvs. By Elizabeth A. Woodward, su- 
pervisor of Women’s Classes, Immigrant Edu- 
cation; with a chapter on legislation affecting 

- women, by Esther E. Lape. Univ. of the State 
of N: Y. Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1920. 

Co-InsurANCE. An address delivered before the 
Insurance Society of New York, March 30, 1920, 
by Wm. N. Bament, genl. adjuster, Home In- 
surance Co. 4 

Nationa, HeautH Insurance AND THE FRIENDLY 
Societies. An address delivered in abstract be- 
fore the Fraternal Congress, Chicago, Aug. 23, 
1920. By Frederick L. Hoffman, Prudential 
Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Report oF THE Proceepincs oF THE Tuirp Con- 
GRESS OF THE Pan-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Lasor. Pan-Américan Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


PRoBLEMS oF AMERICAN CoMMERCE AND InpUSTRY. 
An analysis by Secy. Hoover before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., at Atlantic City, | 
April 28, 1921. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 

WueEn Lasor Gors to Scxuoor. A story of the 
Workers’ Education Movement. By Genevieve 

Fox. Women’s Press, 600 Wexington ave., 
New York city. Price; 25 cents. . 

For Lasor Unions: A Receipt For IMMORTALITY. - 
An editorial. reprinted from America At Work, 
January 19, 1921. : 

UNFINISHED Business oF ‘HE PressyteRIAN 
Cuurcu 1n America. By Fred Eastman. West- 


minster Press, Philadelphia. Price, paper 50 
cents; cloth 75 cents. ‘ 
ViTaL Facts on Ricur Eatinc anp Ricut 


Tivinc. Collected by Richard Mayer, 200 Sum- _ 
mer st., Boston. Price, 10 cents. es 


A System oF CHARACTER TRAINING oF CHILDREN. 
By G. Hardy Clark, M. D., Long Beach, Cal.. 
From the author. 


AMERICANS OR JacKrasBits? By John Wiltbye. 


Reprinted from America, May 7. R 
Survey oF Grnerat Conprtions oF InpustTRIAL, 
~“Hycirné 1n Toronto. Report No. 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 

Industrial Research, made by the Associate Com. 

ue Industrial Fatigue, Dom. of Canada, Ottawa, 

an. 


Tue Pustrc Reruses to Pay. Editorials from the 

- Boston Herald on the railroad and building situ-- 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. Published by 
Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer st., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents. es 

Tue Procressive Merit System oF Prison Ap- 
MINISTRATION. A treatise on prison. manage- 
ment. By John I,. Whitman, supt. of prisons, 
state of Ill. Containing also THe New ILLINoIs 
Strate PENITENTIARY AT STATEVILLE, a treatise 
on prison design.’ By Zimmerman, Saxe & Zim- 
merman, architects. i é ; 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE — 
LEAGUE To Express Peace. By Dane S. Dun- 
lop. Published by the author, P. O. box 168, 
Battle Creek, Mich. i 

THe OrcANizATIon oF Famity SocraL Worx So-- 
CIETIES IN SMALLER CitT1Es. By Francis H. Mc- 
Lean. From the American Association for Or- 
ganizing Family Social Work. 130 East 22 st., 
New Yor kcity. Price, 25 cents. ’ 

Tue Tusercuiosis ProsLem 1n CANADA, By George 
D. Porter, M.D. Reprint from The Public Health 
Journal, January, 1921. 
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UNPRECEDENTED FOOD SHORTAGE PREVAILS IN. LARGE AREAS OF 
GREAT RUSSIA, WHITE RUSSIA, AND THE UKRAINE. 


Cable: > “Send Milk, Cod Liver Oil, and Bick for 38, 000 Children 5 mm Moscow 
: “Infant Death Rate 40%.’ —Anna Haines. 


Aid Must Come From Outside ; 


4 " 


The Bit Coreen: has given the GQhiakee complete control of relief sage 


from warehouse to child. 


‘Impartial distribution to neediest childven of all olan 18 Deaeede 


‘ood 1 1s the only Cure for Starvation 


Two Dollars will save a child until ogee time. 


ae your Dollars into Food 


f 


Sead your ae to 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE (COMMITTEE i 


